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CLERGY REVIEW 


NTEMPLATION IN SAINT THOMAS 
AQUINAS | 


By THE Rev. Dom Davin Know tes, O.S.B., M.A. 


N the valuable A/fterthoughts, printed as an intro- 
duction to the second edition of Western Mysticism, 
Abbot Butler had occasion to write as follows: 


I have to confess to an abiding uneasy sense, when reading 
the Dominican writers, as to whether St. Thomas has in 
mind [when using the term contemplation] really the same 
thing as St. John [of the Cross] and the mystics pure and 
simple. It would be a great contribution to the study of 
mysticism if some Dominican theologian were to draw out 
in set form a bare statement of what St. Thomas says on 
the act of contemplation itself and union, without... 


theological considerations derived from the theology of the 
Gifts. 


' So far as the present writer is aware, this suggestion 
hitherto evoked no response, at least in any shape 
available in this country, though it is said that an 
eminent Dominican theologian, when his attention was 
‘drawn to the last clause in the passage just quoted, 
opted an attitude which could not be characterized 
sympathetic. But the point is an important one. 

ny in these last years, when questions of the spiritual 
life have aroused such great practical and speculative 
“iterest, must have turned in hope to the celebrated 


1 Western Mysticism (2 ed.), p. xxxix. This paper was written 

fore Abbot. Butler’s sae death. I cannot allow it to 
Sppear without at least a footnotes tribute of respect, due to 
‘One to whom I owe so much. 
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articles on the contemplative life in the Swmma, only 
to retire baffled, if not disappointed or disillusioned, by 
the words of the great Doctor. Nor do all modern 
commentators and critics help the enquirer. Without 
pronouncing on the justice of Abbot Butler’s judgment 
upon Dominican writers, we have not far to seek before 
finding many a pronouncement such as the following, 
which comes to us with all the weight of a great 
reputation : 


We are not to be surprised that in his disquisitions on 
the active and contemplative lives he [St. Thomas] describes 
contemplation ‘‘ humano modo,’ as the brief rest of the 
mind upon the great verities at which it has arrived by 
argument and investigation, avoiding any mention of 
mystical prayer. He means by the contemplative life the 
life of study and passion for truth, as opposed to the life 
which uses the body to do external works. . . he thinks 
the perfect admizture of the two is to be found in the 
combination of study with preaching.* 


Is this indeed so? The question, once put, seems 
worthy of an answer, even if the present writer is not 


a Dominican. Certainly he desires nothing more than 
to be faithful to the doctrine of St. Thomas, which the 
present Holy Father, in his encyclical Studiorum Ducem, 
echoing the words of his illustrious predecessor, Leo 
XIII, in the epoch-making encyclical A eterni patris, has 
proposed as the doctrine of the Church herself, and which 
the Constitutions of the English Benedictine Congregation 
impose as a norm.* 


I propose, then, to examine briefly the meaning 
attached by St. Thomas to the term ‘ contemplatio,”’ 
and since his most mature thought appears in the 
Summa, the work of his last years, when his sanctity 
was at its ripest, it will be well to concentrate our 
attention upon this, though with references to other 
works, and especially to the Commentary on the 


* Dom John Chapman, in Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, art. Mysticism, Roman Catholic. The italics here, as 
elsewhere, are mine. 


3 Constitutiones Congregationis Angliae O.8.B., declaratio 


no. 82. In studiis theologicis alumni ad Angelici Doctoris 
rationem, doctrinam et principia instruantur. 
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Sentences, which covers much of the same ground.‘ 
But at whatever risk of appearing to attach undue 
weight to theological considerations derived from the 
theology of the Gifts and other sources, a brief statement 
of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the life of the soul must of 
necessity precede our study of a single aspect of that 
life. It is next to useless to treat the Summa as one 
treats a gazetteer or encyclopedia, consulting an article 
here or there in order to obtain a straightforward and 
self-contained answer to some point under discussion. 
And in these high matters a study of St. Thomas is 
worse than useless unless we allow him the basis on 
which all his teaching rests, namely, the presence in 
the soul of each Christian of a substantially supernatural, 
divine life, a life which demands and employs new and 
nobler activities, a life and activities which are not 
merely a fagon de parler but a reality more truly real 
and infinitely more noble than the human, natural 
intelligence and life of a Newton or Shakespeare. When 
St. Thomas is speaking as a philosopher, he can be 
understood by those who use aright their natural reason, 
but when he is speaking of grace and the life of the 


theological virtues, unless his reader accepts the existence 
of an essentially supernatural order and has himself at 
least the germ of the supernatural life within him, he 
cannot hope to understand. As St. Thomas loves to 
quote : 


The rational man perceiveth not those things which are 
of the Spirit of God: it is foolishness to him and he cannot 
understand it, for it can only be judged spiritually. But 
the spiritual man judgeth all things.® 


We cannot in a single article resume the whole of 
St. Thomas’ teaching on the supernatural life, but we 
may be allowed to present a series of passages in which 
he gives, in passing, a summary. Let us first hear him 


‘Mer. Grabmann, Thomas Aquinas (English translation, 1928), 
dates the Commentary 1253-5; the Summa, Parts I and II, 
1266-72; Part III 1272-3; and De perfectione vitae spiritualis 
1269. Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P., translates some of the relevant 
articles of the Summa in his excellent Prayer and Contemplation 
According to St. Thomas Aquinas. 


STI Cor. ii. 15. 
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prove that grace is distinct from the virtue of charity 


TI 
and is, as it were, a new nature: 










A virtue [which is defined as the readiness to act on the 
part of a complete nature] ... always has reference to a 
pre-existing nature, for a readiness to act must depend upon 
the conditions of each nature. Now it is clear that the 
virtues acquired by human acts are habits which dispose a 
man to act in accordance with that nature by which man 
is man. But the infused virtues dispose a man in a higher 
way and to a higher end; hence they must be in accordance 
with a higher nature, that is to say, in accordance with 
the divine nature shared by us, which is called the light 
of grace, as it is written: He hath given you most great 
and precious promises, that by them ye might be made 
sharers of the divine nature. And because we receive this 
nature we are said to be re-born as children of God. As 
therefore the natural light of reason is something different 
from the acquired virtues, which operate in accordance with 
the natural light, so the light of grace, which is a sharing 
of the divine nature, is something different from the infused 
virtues which are derived from it and correspond to it; 
hence the Apostle says: Ye were sometime darkness, but 
now light in the Lord; walk therefore as children of the 
light. So, then, as the acquired virtues perfect man in 
walking in accordance with the natural light of reason, so 
the infused virtues perfect man in walking by the light of 
grace.® 
























And so: 











the gift of grace exceeds every faculty of created nature, 
for it is nothing less than a sharing of the divine nature, 
which surpasses every other nature. And as fire alone can 
set other things on fire, so God alone can deify by giving 
a share of the divine nature.’ 


Consequently, the gift of the new life of grace is a 
' greater work of God than the creation, for 







the grace of a single soul is a greater thing than the natural 
goodness of the whole universe.® 


§ J-II, cx, 3 corp. art. 


7 J-II, cxii, 1 corp. art. Necesse est quod solus Deus deificet, 
communicando consortium divinae naturae. 


8{-II, cxiii, 9 ad 2. Bonum gratiae unius [hominis] majus 
est quam bonum naturae totius universi. . 
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This lofty doctrine is applied to faith : 


The final happiness of man consists in a supernatural 
vision of God. To this man cannot come save by learning 
of God as his master, as it is written : Everyone who heareth 
of the Father, and learneth, cometh to me . . . and as by the 
natural light of the intellect man accepts the first principles 
of knowledge . . . so by the light of faith infused by God 
man accepts what is of faith.° 


And to the theological virtues in general : 


There is a happiness exceeding the nature of man, to 
which man can attain only by divine. power and in virtue 
of a share in the Divinity, as it is written, that by Christ 
we are made sharers in the divine nature . . . and so it is 
necessary for man to have certain God-given principles 
directing him to his supernatural happiness just as his 
natural principles direct him to a natural end... and we 
call these principles theological virtues . . . by which the 
mind is united to God.” 


Yet even this is not all. The theological virtues direct 
and are, so to say, implemented by further powers, 
such as the Gift of Understanding : 


The natural light of our intellect is finite in power... 
therefore man needs a supernatural light to advance and 
attain to the knowledge of things which he cannot know 
by natural knowledge, and this supernatural light given to 
man is called the Gift of Understanding.” 


And the Gift of Wisdom : 


Men are called the sons of God in so far as they share 
the likeness of the only-begotten, natural Son, as it is 
written : Whom he foreknew to be made like the image of 
his Son, who is Wisdom begotten. And so, sharing the Gift 
of Wisdom, man attains sonship with God.™ 


It is thus to be expected that this central teaching 
will be applied to the inhabitation of the Blessed Trinity 
in the souls of the just: 


*TI-II, ii, 3 corp. art. and ad 2. 


% ]-II, lxii, 1 corp. art. The last clause is from Q. Ixviii, 8 
corp. art. 


1 YI]-II, viii, 1 corp. art. 
2 TI-II, xlv, 6 corp. art. 
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A divine Person can only be possessed by a rational ma) 
creature who is united to God . . . which occurs when he dire 
so shares the divine Word and the Love proceeding from it Fat! 


that he can without hindrance know God truly and love 
him rightly.“ 


And to the Mission of the divine Persons: 





The soul by grace is made like God, and so for a divine 
Person to be sent to a soul by grace, that soul must be 
made like the divine Person who is sent by a special gift 





























of grace. And because the Holy Spirit is Love, the soul tur 
is made like the Spirit by the gift of charity. The Son Hi 

is the Word, and is not any kind of word, but a Word fi 
breathing Love .. . and this is Wisdom." : 
When we read these and a thousand other similar j 
passages, are we to say, with a recent critic, that: bu 
St. Thomas Aquinas .. . has left us no disquisition on ie 
mystical theology, and there are only a very few casual Gc 
references to the subject in the whole of his voluminous : 
works,» tic 

pr 

or shall we agree with an older disciple: ch 

What master of the mystical life... but has drunk of 

the waters of St. Thomas and has become so familiar with ne 

the Summa that he can say of it, as St. Cyprian was wont £0 

to say when he needed a volume of Tertullian: ‘‘ Give me m 
the Master ’’?!6 Li 
Redeemed man has, then, an end to which he is i 
directed—the beatific vision of God—which exceeds all 1s 

the measure of human nature and which he can only 

reach by sharing, through Christ, in the divine nature.” . 
To merit and attain the vision of God both his intellect ° 
and will must be joined to God in a wholly supernatural . 
way by the infused theological virtues, of which faith d 


perfects the intellect by giving it a new light whereby it 


eo 2&2 





3], xxxviii, 1 corp. art. 
4], xliii, 5 ad 2. 

% Chapman, art. cit. 

16 Quoted in Preface to Swmma (ed. Bar-le-Duc, 1873). 
“TH, is, 1. 


—@en tote ttt ae fe, 
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may attain to God Himself, Veritas Prima, and charity 
directs and joins the will to a new object, God Himself, 
Father and Friend, as He is in Himself." To fit all the 
powers of the soul to such high functions there are in- 
fused, with grace, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost which 
perfect both the intellectual and moral faculties. Thus 
for sanctified man, gud talis, the hierarchy of natural 
powers, consisting of the moral virtues directed by the 
intellectual virtues which in their turn are directed by 
the reason, is perfected and elevated by the Gifts which 
are directed by the theological virtues which in their 
turn are directed not by the reason but by the Holy Ghost 
Himself, Donum Dei Altissimi, who inhabits the sancti- 
fied soul as his temple and uses it as his vital, voluntary 
instrument.” 


But we must go a stage further. Faith, gud talis, does 
but adhere to the truth, but by charity the sanctified 
soul is endowed with supernatural intellectual perfec- 
tions to enable it to penetrate, to judge and to savour 
God and the things of God.” These supernatural perfec- 
tions are the Gifts of Understanding and Wisdom, 
present in germ in every soul which possesses infused 


charity, and growing pari passu as charity grows.” They 


®TI-II, xxiii, 1, 6. That infused faith is essentially super- 
natural is undoubtedly the teaching of St. Thomas, and has been 
constantly taught by all Thomist theologians. The clearest 
modern exposition of the theological point is in Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s De Revelatione, Vol. I. From the positive, historical 
point of view the best discussion is that of Dom Anselmus Stolz, 
Glaubensqnade und Glaubenslicht nach Th. von Aquin (Rome, 
1933). 


19 T-IT, xviii, 8. Utrum virtutes sint praeferendae donis. An 
article of the first importance, in which the supreme place 
occupied by the Gifts in the soul’s life is clearly enuntiated. 
Dona autem Spiritus sancti sunt quibus omnes vires animae 
disponuntur ad hoc quod subdantur motion divinae. 


*” TI-II, viii, 6 ad 2. Ad fidem pertinet eis [the truths of faith] 
assentire, ad donum vero intellectus pertinet mente penetrare 
ea quae dicuntur. 


2 This interconnection, always assumed as axiomatic, is 
developed at some length by St. Thomas when treating of the 
Gift of Fear, II-II, xix, 8,10. Cf. St. John of the Cross, Ascent, 
II, xxix, §6 (trans. Peers): The purer and the more refined 
in faith is the soul, the more it has of the infused charity of 
God; and the more charity it has, the more is it illumined and 
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are intellectual perfections, that is, they elevate and 
perfect the mind of man in its cognoscitive faculties, but 
both are directed by charity and in particular Wisdom, 
which works, not by way of discourse or natural percep- 
tion, but by way of the sympathy and affinity arising 
from love and similarity to God—in other words, the 
knowledge they both give of God is mystical knowledge, 
if we use the word mystical in the sense traditional in 
the Church before the Reformation. 


Let us now retrace our steps and consider the soul from 
a different aspect. For St. Thomas the soul has two 
classes of activity, that of the intellect and that of the 
will, but in the concrete they cannot be isolated one from 
the other, since the will can only love what the intellect 
presents to it, while the intellect can only be directed to 
its end and stirred to its operations by the will. These 
operations of the intellect (moved by the will and in its 
turn satisfying the desires of the will) may be directed 
either towards attaining the truth in order to rest in it 
and enjoy it, or towards directing all the powers of the 
soul to some action which has its immediate end in the 
universe outside the soul. The former class of operations 
make up, on the natural level, the contemplative life, 
the latter the active life. If we take human life in its 
purely natural state, the contemplative life would thus 
be a life directed towards seeking the truth, especially 
the highest metaphysical truth, and resting in it, so far 
as might be, when found; the active life would be that of 
the mind directed towards all exterior actions of man. 
But in the supernatural life of the sanctified soul all this 
is translated into a higher sphere. The contemplative life 
is directed towards seeking, not metaphysical or even 
theological truth, but God Himself, Veritas Prima, 
above all the powers of the reason. In this search 
divine charity impels the mind, adhering to God by 
faith, and penetrating and tasting His mysteries with the 
aid of Knowledge, Wisdom and Understanding, and 
loving what it finds. The active life is that of the sanc- 
tified mind directed towards the service of the interests 


the more gifts of the Holy Ghost are communicated to it, for 
charity is the cause and the means whereby they are communl- 
cated to it. 


% TJ-II, i, 1. Utrum objectum fidei sit veritas prima. 
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of other creatures and its own, apart from the search for 
God. A saint’s contemplation of God by faith informed 
by charity differs only from the vision of God as the 
perfect from the imperfect.* 


However dry and schematic such an outline may seem, 
it must always be assumed as existing behind every 
utterance of St. Thomas on the spiritual life. On the 
particular question of contemplation, which we are now 
to examine, we may do well to bear in mind two or three 
further considerations. 


I. Too many discussions of St. Thomas’ doctrine, 
especially on spiritual questions, appear to rest on a 
conception of him which is quite divorced from reality. 
Though he was a great Aristotelian philosopher (and 
much besides) and a great speculative theologian, he was 
also (doubtless we should say, was primarily) a religious, 
a priest, a man of prayer, a saint. Even if we had none 
of his writings, the accounts of his life and the most 
certain of all @ priori assumptions would tell us that 
union with God in prayer was the end of all his life, and 
the varied difficulties and problems that beset the mind 
and will of all those who aim at such an end were cer- 
tainly as familiar to him as we know them to have been 
to St. Anselm and St. Bernard and to all fervent souls 
of every age. But with the Summa, the Sentences and 
the Opuscula before us, abounding in passages of the 
deepest mystical theology, it is hard to see why some 
recent apologists of Thomism have thought it necessary 
to appeal to the Corpus Christi office in order to show 
that the saint was no cold thinker.* It is against all 
reason, then, for us to conceive of St. Thomas as in- 
habiting some strange philosophic Aristotelian world in 
which the summum bonum was the struggle of the mind 
to seize the difference between essence and existence, or 
to grasp the rational possibility of a subsistent Relation, 


% JI-II, clxxx, 7 ad 3. Contemplatio Dei in hac vita imperfecta 
est respectu contemplationis patriae. I-II, iii, 2 ad 4. In 
statu praesentis vitae perfecta beatitudo ab homine haberi non 
potest . . . sed promittitur nobis a Deo beatitudo perfecta.. . 
(qua) una et continua et sempiterna operatione in illo beatitudinis 
statu mens hominis Deo conjungitur. 


%* They might rather have indicated the articles in the Pars 
Prima on the Holy Ghost as the Gift of God, and the Missions 
of the Divine Persons. 
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and to rest for a moment in the delight of such a realiza- 
tion, before returning to the codices on the table. Yet it 
is scarcely too much to say that many descriptions 
current of St. Thomas’ contemplatio give some such 
picture of it which, in so far as it does not merely re- 
semble the passionate desire for truth of any born thinker 
or man of science—a Bradley, a Newton—resembles 
nothing at all within our experience, secular or religious. 
Here, as always with St. Thomas, the greatest danger is 
to draw down the greater to the less, confusing higher 
and lower terms of an analogy, the analogatum and the 
analogans. For St. Thomas the natural order was 
always the lower term (the analogatum) to the super- 
natural order (analogans),™ and he considered that 
Greek philosophy supplied the true account of man’s 
natural activities. Consequently, Artistotle’s contem- 
platio veritatis supplies on the natural plane a true 
analogy (analogatum) for the Christian’s contemplatio 
Dei (analogans), and phrases of Aristotle are used to 
describe both. 

II. But the influence of Aristotle on St. Thomas’ 
teaching has often been exaggerated. A close examina- 
tion of the celebrated Questions 179-182 of the Secunda 
Secundae would surprise many casual readers. In the 
first place it is the Holy Scriptures in almost every 
article which are quoted and commented upon more 
frequently than any human authority; this alone should 
make us pause before we commit ourselves to a theory 
which would make St. Thomas use the Scriptures to 
come to the support of Aristotle. And in truth Aristotle 
does not bulk large in these Questions. A casual 
examination shows that whereas he is quoted some ten 
times, Richard of St. Victor is quoted four, pseudo- 
Denis five, St. Augustine eleven, and St. Gregory forty- 
six times. And although the modern world is un- 
familiar with St. Gregory’s Morals and Ezechiel, those 
who are familiar with them are aware that they are a 
kind of Summa of what Abbot Butler has called 
‘‘ Western mysticism ’’ and the work of one who had 
reached the heights of mystical sanctity. 

III. St. Thomas’ mind was without question one of 


% A striking example is in his discussion of the Eucharist, 
III, Ixxiii, 1. Vita autem spiritualis vitae corporali conformatur, 
eo quod corporalia spiritualium similitudinem gerunt. 
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the most lucid in the whole history of mankind. When 
thinking or writing everything was presented to him 
directly and naturally sub ratione formalitatis, that is, 
isolated conceptually from all except itself and compre- 
hending all, and no more than, that which its definition 
implied. Thus for him contemplatio is what its defini- 
tion implies, an operation of the intellect, simplex 
intuitus veritatis (whether natural, of sensible or intel- 
ligible truth, or supernatural, of revealed truth or of God, 
the First Truth),* and although he is most careful, as 
we Shall see, to indicate its intimate connection with the 
will, with charity and with the moral virtues, contem- 
plation, formaliter quad talis, is an operation of the 
intellect alone. Hence we must not expect to find in 
St. Thomas that composite mass of material which the 
word ‘‘ contemplation ’’ with all its associated ideas 
calls up in the mind of one familiar with modern devo- 
tional literature. Not only St. Teresa, but even such an 
eminently clear thinker as St. John of the Cross uses the 
term with a difference, for he is speaking as a practical, 
almost a psychological theologian, and is regarding the 
soul as it is in rerum natura,’ imperfect, subject to 
alternations of action and passion, natural and super- 
natural. But for St. Thomas contemplatio is a purely 


intellectual operation, as dilectio is a purely affective 
one. 


IV. Since contemplation is a purely intellectual 
operation it can be divided against other intellectual 
operations, e.g., those which are directed towards 
external actions. Hence, formally speaking, for St. 
Thomas the vita contemplativa and the vita activa are 
both primarily divisions of man’s intellectual opera- 
tions.” Thus we can construct the following scheme: 


*It is important to bear in mind that contemplatio is an 
equivocal, or rather an analogous, term. St. Thomas’ clearest 
utterance on this point is I-II, xxxv, 5. Utrum delectationi 
contemplationis sit aliqua tristitia contraria. Here contem- 
platio sensus and contemplatio mentis are discussed, and we 
know that he divided the latter into contemplatio philosophorum 
and sanctorum. 


*” This is frequently overlooked, but St. Thomas is quite clear. 
Cf. II-II, elxxix, 2. Divisio datur de vita humana . . . secundum 
intellectum. Intellectus autem dividitur per activam et con- 
templativam ... et ideo vita etiam sufficienter dividitur per 
activam et contemplativam. 
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We may now at last approach the text of St. Thomas. 
His doctrine on contemplation is, as all are aware, 
crystallized in a celebrated series of Questions (179-182, 
188) in the Secunda Secundae, but though a minute 
examination of the articles there contained is essential 
to a proper understanding of the matter, yet a glance at 
the Tabula Aurea will show how many other passages, 
in the Summa alone, treat of the subject, in particular, 
of course, the Questions on Happiness (beatitudo), on 
prayer, on prophecy, and on the intellectual Gifts. 
But even the Tabula Aurea is very far from exhaustive. 
During a recent reading of the Pars Tertia I noted at 
least five important passages (not in the Tabula) where 
St. Thomas treats of the contemplation of Christ and of 
His Mother. But indeed the subject is never far from 
St. Thomas’ mind, and the number of references up and 
down the Summa (a striking example may be found in 
II-II, clii., art. 2 and 3 where Virginity is under discus- 
sion) would probably surprise many a Thomist who had 
never had occasion to notice them. 



























































_ First, then, let us consider what is the object of the 
contemplation St. Thomas describes. The word itself 
is equivocal, being used indifferently of the gaze of the 
senses and of the intellect, and in the case of the intel- 
lect, of its gaze at natural, revealed, supernatural and 
First Truth. But when it is used antonomastice it is 
always of the highest—the contemplation of the saints. 
This is explicitly stated twice by St. Thomas in his 
Commentary on the Sentences. There he emphatically 
distinguishes between the contemplative life of philo- 
sophers and that of the saints (i.e., sanctified souls) of 
which he is treating,” and he excludes all merely natural 
contemplation from consideration for the reason that the 
contemplative life of the saints presupposes charity and 















































% Comm. in Sent., III, d. 35, Qi, art. 2. Vita contemplativa 
sanctorum de qua loquimur ... Ibid. 3. Dicendum quod vita 
contemplativa sanctorum praesupponit amorem ipsius contem- 
plati, ex quo procedit. Unde... oportet quod sit circa 
contemplationem maxime amati: hoc autem, deus est. 
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therefore will inevitably be concerned with the object 
most dearly beloved, that is, God. In the Summa, 
where the identical doctrine appears condensed and 
stiffened, he considers it unnecessary to mention the 
possibility of confusion, since the phrases he uses of con- 
templation are explicit enough. We may instance a few. 
The neutral “‘ contemplation of truth,’’ used in the first 
article where the nature of man is discussed,” gives way 
to “‘ the sight of the Beginning,’ ‘‘ sight of the beauty 
of God,’’* ‘* the contemplation of God,’’” ‘‘ the contem- 
plation of divine truth,’’* and ‘‘ the contemplation of 
divine things.’ Its supreme grade is the “ vision of 
God’s essence ’’* and we are told that ‘‘ the contempla- 
tive life principally consists in the contemplation of 
God.’’** This last sentence is the abbreviation in the 
Summa of the statement in the Commentary that: 
“since the contemplative life consists in the operation 
to which one is most devoted, it follows it must consist 
in the contemplation of the object most loved, and this 
is God.’’*” Elsewhere, phrases such as “‘ divine con- 
templation ’’ and ‘‘ the contemplation of divine things 
in themselves ’’* recur. 


*® II-III, clxxix, 1 corp. art. 


 TI-II, clxxx, 1 ad 2. Visio primi principii. The phrase is 
taken from St. Gregory. 


1 Tbid., corp. art. Ad ejus pulchritudinem conspiciendam. 
2 Tbid., clxxx, 4 corp. art. (et passim). Dei contemplatio. 
8 Tbid., corp. art. Contemplatio divinae veritatis. 


4 Tbid., 7 ad 3 (et passim). Divina contemplatio . . . contem- 
platio divinorum. I have throughout translated divina as ‘ the 
things of God,’’ but there is no question that for St. Thomas 
the adjective in the neuter plural was a synonym for Deus. 
Cf. II-II, clxxx, 7 ad 3. 


% Tbid., 5 corp. art. Supremus gradus contemplationis praesentis 
vitae est, qualem habuit Paulus in raptu. This particular 
interpretation of St. Paul’s words by St. Thomas is not, I think, 
shared by the majority of theologians, but at least it shows the 
supernatural view he took of contemplation. 


% Tbid., 7 corp. art. Vita contemplativa praecipue consistit 
in contemplatione Dei. 

%* See above (note 28). . 

% JJ-II, xlv, 3corp. art. (Superior ratio per sapientiam) divina 
in seipsis contemplatur. 
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In entire agreement with this lofty use of the word 
are the passages from Holy Scripture used by St. Thomas 
to prove and illustrate his arguments. Foremost among 
them is, of course, the passage from St. Luke’s gospel in 
which Mary, who for St. Thomas is the Magdalen, filled 
with the most vehement love at the very moment of her 
conversion,” sits at Our Lord’s feet hearing His words. 
Nor does St. Thomas omit Jacob, who saw God face to 
face and whose sinew withered after wrestling with an 
angel.” To the spiritual joy of the contemplative he 
applies the words, classic in all mystical literature: 
Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.“ Of those who 
speak to others of the knowledge gained in contemplation 
he says: They shall pour forth the memory of thy sweet- 
ness,” and of the heavenly contemplation of which this 
life’s is a foretaste : Thou shalt give them to drink of the 
torrent of thy delights. Above all he quotes the words 
of the Psalmist: Be still and see that I am God, and: 
In thy light we shall see light.* The contemplative’s 
sole prayer is: One thing I have asked of the Lord, this 
will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life To leave contemplation 
for other employment, from the love of God, is to become 
an anathema to Christ for the brethren.* 













































































Further, the motive and result of contemplation is 
charity, the love of God above all. It is from love of 
God that one burns to gaze upon Him, and when gazed 
upon He increases the love.” This process is a ceaseless 
interaction of intellect and will, and the ultimate per- 
fection of the contemplative life is only when God is 
fully seen and loved; but the contemplation of God in 























% TIT, lxxxvi, 5 ad 1. . subito perfecte consequatur sani- 
tatem spiritualem, non solum remissa culpa, sed sublatis 
omnibus peccati reliquiis, ut patet de Magdalena. 

* Genesis 32; II-II, clxxx, 7 ad 4. 

“ Tbid., corp. art. 

# [bid., clxxxviii, 6 corp. art. 

8 Ibid., clxxx, 7 ad 3. 

“ Tbid., clxxxii, 1 corp. art. 

* Thid. 
“ Tbid., 2 corp. art. 
# Thid., clxxx, 1 corp. art. 
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this life, though imperfect, is more delightful than the 
contemplation of all beside.*. Love of God, therefore, 
and of one’s neighbour are necessary dispositions and 
motives for contemplation, while the more the contem- 
plative loves God, the more hateful does his own weak- 
ness become,” and the love of created things withers in 
him like the sinew in Jacob’s thigh. The contem- 
plative life, therefore, pertains directly and immediately 
to the love of God.” 


It follows that contemplation bears a direct relation to 
charity, and so to all the other virtues of which charity 
is queen. Thus the moral virtues, acquired and infused, 
dispose the soul for the contemplative life by quieting 
the passions which draw down the mind to things of 
sense, and by regulating all that can immediately 
disturb the soul.” Justice, particularly, which assigns 
to all operations their due measure, and purity are of the 
greatest help, above all the latter, for impurity immerses 
the soul in sensual things and darkens the mind more 
than any other vice.” Contemplation requires a real 
effort and struggle, not because its object is alien to the 
soul, but because our minds are feeble and our bodies 
weak. For all these reasons, therefore—because it is 
concerned directly with the love of God, because it is an 
end in itself, because of the sacrifice and hardship it 
entails—contemplation is both nobler and more meri- 
torious than action.® 


St. Thomas gives us his mind on this last point in two 
very significant answers to objections, which rarely 
receive from his readers the notice they deserve. He 
puts to himself the two objections which natural man, 


® Tbid., ad 1 et 3. 


“Tbid., ad 2. Quando homo pertingit ad contemplationem 
veritatis .. . magis odit proprium defectum et gravitatem 
defectibilis corporis. 

© Thid., ad 3. “‘ Necesse est ut debilitato amore saeculi, 
convalescat aliquis ad amorem Dei,’ ut Gregorius dicit. 


5 Tbid., clxxxii, 2 corp. art. Vita autem contemplativa directe 
et immediate pertinet ad dilectionem Dei. 


® Tbid., clxxx, 2 corp. art. 

8 Thid., ad 2 et 3. 

4 Thid., 7 ad 2, and I-II, xxxv, 5. 
® Tbid., clxxxii, 1 and 2. 
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and even the unspiritual Christian, will bring against 
contemplation till the end of time, viz., that it is an 
easier, quieter life, and therefore less meritorious, and 
that it does less for the salvation of souls, which is put 
before us as the noblest work of a Christian. To both 
these criticisms of Mary, St. Thomas gives a lucid and 
satisfying answer without falling back, as do so many 
modern apologists, upon showing the value of inter- 
cessory prayer or of the example of a devoted life. The 
first nettle he grasps boldly. The only root of merit is 
love, he says; external, active toil for Christ’s sake is 
indeed a sign of its presence, but a far surer sign is that 
one should consent to despise all temporal things in 
order to reach God.* This reason, so profound and yet 
so often neglected, that the only certain sign of the love 
of God is the choice of the supernatural instead of the 
natural, is an axiom with St. Thomas. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that when discussing the difference 
between the common virtues and those of proficients and 
of the perfect he should say that proficients despise all 
the things of this world in comparison with the contem- 
plation of God, while the perfect spend all their time 
fixed in their gaze on Him.” 


The second objection is answered as follows. When 
we say that no sacrifice pleases God so much as a zeal 
for souls, what do we mean? Surely that the gift of a 
soul to Him is the most precious of all gifts, and that it 
is our duty to give Him first our own soul and then those 
of others whom we can win. But the nearer a soul is 
joined to God, the more is this gift pleasing, and since 
nothing joins a soul to God more than contemplation 
(which we have seen to be the noblest and most 
meritorious of actions) a man can offer no better sacrifice 
to God than by giving himself to contemplation, and 


% Tbid.,2ad1. Augmentum meriti . . . consistit principaliter 
in charitate, cujus quoddam signum est labor exterius toleratus 
propter Christum; sed multo expressius ejus signum est quod 
aliquis, praetermissis omnibus quae ad hance vitam pertinent, 
soli divinae contemplationi vacare delectetur. 


* J-II, lxi, 5. Quaedam sunt virtutes transcendentium [i.e., 
proficients] et in divinam similitudinem tendentium .. . ita 
scilicet quod prudentia omnia mundana divinorum contem- 
platione despiciat, omnemque animae cogitationem in divina sola 
dirigat, etc. ; 
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winning others to do the same.*® This answer, in which 
every word should be weighed, would, even if it stood 
alone, be sufficient to prove that contemplation for St. 
Thomas was something very far removed from mere 
study. Hence it is not surprising to find him asserting 
that the contemplative life is directed not to a mediocre, 
but to a perfect, love of God, and that the active life 
precedes the contemplative as that which is common to 
all precedes that which is peculiar to the perfect.” 


We have already frequently used the term contem- 
‘plative life. It is well to be clear as to the meaning it 
bears in the Summa. Human life, formaliter qué talis, 
takes its character from its highest and most charac- 
teristic operation, that of the intellect. Intellectual 
operations are directed either towards contemplation of 
the truth or to the needs of the present life; the former 
is the contemplative, the latter the active operation, and 
as we judge the character of a life by its principal pur- 
suit, a man’s life can be called contemplative or active 
according as one or the other preponderates, even though 
there is a proportion of both; all actions, therefore, 
directed towards contemplation fall under the contem- 
plative life.” 


There is no question but that the contemplative life is 
nobler and more meritorious than the active. Indeed, 
while the active can do no more than prepare and dis- 
pose the soul for the contemplative, the latter, when 
complete, directs the active as the man directs the 
woman." On occasion, the contemplative must be left 


8 JI-II, clxxxii, 2 ad 3. The key-words are: Quanto autem 
homo animam suam vel alterius propinquius Deo conjungit, 
tanto sacrificium est Deo magis acceptum; unde magis acceptum 
est Deo quod aliquis animam suam et aliorum applicet contem- 
plationi quam actioni. And to the contemplative’s desire to 
win others he applies the words of the Apocalypse: He who 
hears, let him say: Come. 

® Tbid., 4 ad 1. Vita contemplativa non ordinatur ad qualem- 
cumque dilectionem Dei, sed ad perfectam ...ex quo etiam 
patet quod vita activa praecedit contemplativam, sicut id quod 
est commune omnium praecedit ...id quod est proprium 
perfectorum, 

® Tbid., clxxix, 1 and 2; clxxx, 3. 

8 Tbid., clxxxii, 4 ad 2. A vita activa proceditur ad vitam 
contemplativam secundum ordinem generationis; a vita autem 
contemplativa reditur ad vitam activam per viam directionis. 

R 
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for the active, but only in dire need, either temporal, or 
when out of abundance of divine love the joy of contem- 
plation is abandoned for Christ’s glory.“ St. Thomas 
treats this last point most fully in his late treatise De 
perjectione vitae spiritualis : 


The contemplative life is preferred to the active, not only 
because it is more secure, but because it is simpliciter 
better . . . and just in so far as contemplation is better 
than action, a man clearly does more for God who allows 
the contemplation which he loves to suffer in order that 
he may give himself to save his neighbours for God’s sake. 


Therefore, he continues, the more perfect will be 
willing to lose something of the joys of contemplation for 
the sake of others. But St. Thomas did not need much 
experience of souls to teach him that this doctrine could 


easily be falsified; he therefore enters a most important 
caveat : 






But since the perfection of charity consists chiefly in 
the readiness of the soul to act, many who live the 
contemplative life have this perfection too, and are entirely 
prepared, if God so willed, to leave for a time the peace 
of contemplation which they love, in order to occupy them- 
selves in saving others. Whereas the greater number 
(plerique) of those who give themselves up to serving others 
do not possess this perfection of charity; they do not wish 
contemplation to lead them to a perfect love which will 
impel them to leave it, for the moment, as something very 
dear; rather, it is a distaste of the contemplative life that 
leads them to external activities.® 

And St. Thomas does not fail to add, that no obligation 
can ever be such as to take one wholly from contempla- 
tion, and that when a prelate is chosen who is living the 
contemplative life, it is not his contemplative life that is 
taken away, but an active life which is added to it.* Nor 
is the contemplative life to be regarded as the perquisite 
of certain types of character alone. Doubtless some are, 
speaking broadly, more fitted for one life than the other, 
but in every case the practice of the moral virtues pre- 



























® Thid., corp. art. 


®% Opusculum 18, cap. xxiii. In the original the last clause 
runs: quos magis contemplativae vitae taedium ad exteriora 
deducit. 


“ JI-II, clxxxii, 1 ad 3. Cum aliquis a contemplativa vita 
ad activam vocatur, non hoc fit per modum subtractionis, sed 
per modum additionis. 
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pares @ man for contemplation.® 


} This most consistent and intelligible doctrine—which, 
} in the ultimate resort, is only the common Christian 
sentiment drawn out in form—issues logically in St. 
} Thomas’ teaching as to the comparative value of 
} various religious institutes. While for the individual 
} contemplation is higher than action, higher still is that 
} contemplation which diffuses itself upon others.“ This, 
} in fact, was the life Our Lord chose; His whole public 
} career was spent in giving to others the light which 
poured into His human soul, and even in the external 
sequence of His life He practised the solitude of the 
contemplative before going forth to teach. Consequently 
that religious order is noblest which, after devoting itself 
to contemplation, teaches and preaches the faith, for so 
it approaches to the perfection of bishops. 


This opinion has often been considered as a piece of 
special pleading on the part of St. Thomas the 
Dominican, and as in a manner opposed to the sense of 
the faithful that the strictly contemplative orders, such 
as the Carthusians, Trappists, Carmelites and Poor 
Clares, are the highest expression of Evangelical perfec- 
tion. Doubtless St. Thomas felt that his own order, 
then, as always in its highest manifestations, a magnifi- 
cent combination of monastic prayer and austerity with 
apostolic force, was in his lifetime a very high expression 
of the Evangelical life, and when we consider the com- 
parative torpor that had descended upon many of the 
great monastic institutions by 1250, and the crying need 
for the gospel to be preached to the poor and to the 
Gentiles, we need not be eager to condemn this judg- 
ment. But to suppose that St. Thomas, saint and great 
theologian, would on a point affecting the whole range 
of Christian perfection, reflect an esprit de corps, is 
surely unworthy, and, in fact, his doctrine, if understood 
aright, is manifestly true. We must not suppose him 
to have set up as his ideal a ‘‘ mixed ’’ life, formally 
divided between contemplation and prayer, on the one 


% Thid., 4 ad 3. In the Commentary on the Sentences, D. 36, 
q. 1, art. 3, St. Thomas had written: tamen omnis christianus, 
qui in statu salutis est, oportet quod aliquid de contemplatione 
participet, cum praeceptum sit omnibus: Vacate et videte 
quoniam ego sum deus. 


 Tbid., clxxxviii, 6 corp. art. 
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hand, and teaching and preaching on the other. His 
ideal is a life which, beginning in the practice of the 
moral virtues as a disposition for contemplation, reaches 
in contemplation the consuming desire for God alone, 
and then, directed by God’s own love, hands on to 
fellow creatures what itself has seen. And who would 
venture to deny that such a life was best? Only, we 
must defend as the apple of our eye, with St. Thomas, 
the truth that it is not the material service of others 
that makes this life the noblest, but the perfect love 
of God through which other creatures are served in and 
for God. To look upon contemplation as a means of 
disposing a soul for active work would be to pervert the 
whole order of things. Contemplation, unlike action, 
is an end in itself, and St. Thomas would have been 
the first to admit that so soon as his own, or any other, 
order failed to lead its members to contemplation as their 
first end, it would become a purely active order, and 
as such far inferior to a purely contemplative one.” 
Nor would he have been slow to admit that contem- 
plation—the best part—is so precious that an order which 
aims at it alone and achieves it, has in praeparatione 
animi all perfection, and that its members either by their 
penances or by that vicarious dedication which God so 
willingly accepts from the perfect, can in the best of 
ways hand on to others what they have received from 
God. And in the Church to-day can any order of men 
or women, not excluding the eremitical orders of men, 
be said to be unable, even directly, contemplata aliis 
tradere ? 


(To be concluded.) 


 Tpbid. Sicut enim majus est illuminare quam lucere solum, 
ita majus est contemplata aliis tradere quam solum contemplatr!. 
Aliud autem opus est activae vitae quod totaliter consistit mm 
occupatione exteriori . . . et hujusmodi (opera) . . . sunt 
minora operibus contemplationis. 





CLIMBING CROAGH PATRICK 


By ALIceE CURTAYNE. 


one to Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg; the 
other to the summit of Croagh Patrick in Mayo, 
which is Saint Patrick’s holy mountain. 


Both undertakings are arduous in the extreme. 
Through both one acquires experimental knowledge of 
that austerity which was the driving power of the Celtic 
saints. The more difficult of the two pilgrimages is cer- 
tainly Croagh Patrick. Groups are now being organized 
for it chiefly in Ireland; though we understand that a 
special liner is being chartered in America to bring over 
the Croagh Patrick climbers. 


From the last Friday—Garland Friday—to the last 
Sunday of July are the commemorative days on this 
mountain, and the traditional method of the pilgrimage 
includes receiving the Sacraments on the summit during 
the Sunday morning. As a rule, pilgrims carry their 
breakfasts in their haversacks in order to take some food 
after Mass before beginning the descent. It all sounds 
a simple and agreeable arrangement: in reality, there 
can hardly be in the whole world a more severe test of 
endurance. 


Westport, the town nearest to the mountain base, keeps 
vigil all the Saturday night preceding the big Sunday. 
She would seem to be trying to warn unsuspecting 
pilgrims by means of her numerous notices about hot 
coffee for thermos flasks, and a particularly clamorous 
sale of walking-sticks. Vendors of these are everywhere : 
they wait for the trains, crowding the station and its 
exits, gather at the church doors, swarm round every 
‘bus stop; their wares range from stout shillelaghs and 
blackthorns to alpenstocks and silver-mounted canes. 
If you attempt Croagh Patrick without a stick to aid 
you, it is not Westport’s fault. And the characteristic 
sound in the little town that night is the clack, clack, 
clack of sticks on the pavements as the pilgrims file 
endlessly through. Families sit in groups in their 
doorways watching this march past of the modern 
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wayfarers. They salute the strangers with a kindliness 
mingled of compassion and approval. 

After an eight-hour journey by train, our pilgrimage 
party was conveyed by ’bus to the foot of the descent, four 
miles beyond Westport. We had had supper en route and 
our packets containing breakfast had been dispensed to 
us. It was one o'clock in the night when we alighted 
from the ’bus. Happily, there was no rain, but it was 
the darkest night on which I have ever been abroad. 
When the tail lights of our vehicle disappeared, we were 
left shrouded in the impenetrable blackness. One of our 
number carried a flashlamp and this friendly flicker 
guided us across the road to the foot of the climb. But 


all too soon we lost that beam and darkness encircled us 
once more. ; 


I should tell you that neither my two companions nor 
myself had ever made this pilgrimage before. I should 
add, too, perhaps, that we were all three town-bred, 
therefore not inured fo rough going. Our first difficulty 
was to persuade ourselves that the black jagged rocks 
dimly discernible at our feet were meant to be climbed at 
all. They jutted out at such precipitous angles that 
several times we had to scramble upwards on hands and 
knees. We could not believe that this was really the 
path. Also the sound of running water disturbed us: 
we seemed in imminent danger of tumbling into an 
unseen torrent. After some ten minutes’ peering and 
blundering, we found that there was a rivulet running 
down each side of the rocks, and therefore ours was 
indeed the path. On we went then, with frequent pauses 
to sit down and pant. Our sticks were an encumbrance 
(their use is more obvious on the descent); and our 
haversacks seemed a nightmare weight as we steadily 
added to their contents every dispensable article of attire: 
a beret that had become like a band of iron on a flushed, 
perspiring forehead; a scarf; a mackintosh; gloves. 


Every time we sat to pant on a rock, the stream of 
pilgrims flowed past us: slipping, stumbling, sprawling 
often, they persisted in their dogged onslaught on this 
climb made holy by Patrick fifteen hundred years ago. 
It would be unnecessary to recommend silence on the 
pilgrimage, so thoroughly do conditions enforce it. The 
physical distress is too acute, the breathing too laboured 
for conversation. 
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In this way one has ample opportunity for reflecting 
on the mingling of history and legend, and the long 
Christian associations which have sanctified this 
Cruachan Aigle. It was on its summit that Patrick 
had made that Lent of such exceptional severity: forty 
days of fast, exposed to the elements on a _ bleak 
mountain! The reward for his superhuman austerity 
had been converse with the angels, and visions: the 
Angel Victor had revealed to him Ireland’s future glory 
in Christendom, a triumph that was to be wrested out 
of such material ruin and loss. 

A bond unique among the loves of men is said to be 
that of an apostle for the pagan people he evangelizes. 
But was not Patrick’s story romantic beyond all compare ? 
This runaway slave who went back of his own accord 
to the people from whom he escaped at such personal 
peril, in order to revenge himself not in their punishment 
but in their salvation! In the two qualities of forgive- 
ness and daring, no one has ever surpassed Patrick. 
Something of the very cruelty of the Irish to himself 
was bound up in his love for them. He had given them 
everything because he had received from them nothing. 
Time never stales the telling of that story, nor deprives 
it of its wonder. And twenty-two generations of the 
Trish have been striving to repay him. Hence the reason 
so many thousands of his people willingly undertake the 
rigours of this journey simply to commune with him. 


By the time we had climbed the precipitous scaur 
at the base of the ascent, we became aware of two 
alleviations : we had got our second wind, and our eyes 
were growing more accustomed to the darkness. While 
we could not yet see anything of the prospect before 
us, at least we could see a few feet ahead. This 
considerably relieved the tension. 

The scaur gives place to very steep broken ground 
leading to the halt known as the first station. Here 
there is the poorest sort of wooden cross and a huge 
bank of flint stones that look as though they had been 
tipped out of a mason’s lorry. We said the Rosary at 
this halt, as indicated on the leaflet of instructions. Then 
up again into the night. 

The path turned now into a gully choked with boulders. 
Sometimes the sides of this channel rose so steeply, we 
seemed to be toiling along the ravine bed of a dried-up 
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river. We expressed the hope that the river really was 
dried up, or, at any rate, diverted. Soon we remarked 
with joy that the sky was lightening by imperceptible 
degrees, and the gully appeared to end in smooth ground 
that invited our blistered and aching feet. 

But when we came to this smooth ground, we found 
that it had the unpleasant softness of a quagmire. It 
was black and boggy and oozy; our feet landed in it 
with an ominous squelch. Heels had a tendency to stick 
in it, as though one were walking on pitch. We had 
been looking forward to a rest on this smooth part, but 
there was no chance of repose here. So we floundered 
and laboured onwards and upwards, and when the 
bogland turned once more into a boulder-choked ravine, 
we welcomed the ruder conditions with gasps of relief. 


The sky was now paling and we could see our watch- 
faces. We had been climbing for nearly three hours, 
and we calculated that we were less than an hour’s 
distance from the summit. This heartened us, for our 
feet seemed swollen to twice their normal size and, 
moreover, weighted and clamped with iron; our thick 
stockings were in tatters; our knees and hands bruised; 
our clothing clammy with perspiration. 

Is there anywhere in the whole world a more toilsome 
prayer, a more punishing ‘prayer, a more gruelling, or 


a more humbling prayer than this annual appeal to 
Patrick ? 


And is there anywhere a more fearful mountain! 
From base to summit, it seems savagely to forbid the 
pilgrim who would trespass on its ancient side. There 
is never the relief of even the briefest patch of vegetation, 
nor even a few feet of passable groundway. Croagh 
Patrick is relentless all the way. Whatever this strange 
mountain was made for, normally it was surely never 
meant to be climbed. Indeed, savage is a word that 
occurred to us many times during that night climb. 
Nothing ruder than this journey can possibly be 
imagined: it demands everything the pilgrim has: the 
last shred of his resolve, the last ounce of his physical 
reserve, the last gasp of his wind, the uttermost of his 
capacity for prayer. 

The experience leads one to meditate on Patrick from 
many a new angle. The man who selected this remote 
peak for a place of retirement certainly desired solitude 
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in its most absolute sense. When he expressed a love 
of seclusion, he meant it. And what is more, he made 
sure of it. 


The notion of Patrick’s extreme thoroughness in 
securing privacy has—to my irreverent mind—even its 
comical element. What a drastic method for shaking 
off bores! Not even the most earnest of men would be 
likely to pursue Patrick here; the very animals or birds 
would not intrude, for there is not a mouhtful of herbage 
on this grim height. Saint Francis of Assisi was a lover 
of solitude, but La Verna has amenities compared with 
Croagh Patrick. Our stern apostle’s notion of solitude 
might well startle even a Trappist. 


The Pilgrimage Committee had warned us that ‘‘ the 
Cone is the most difficult part of the ascent.’’ So well 
they might! From a sort of Alpine pedestal, this cone 
forming the summit of Croagh Patrick rises sheerly at 
a little less than right angles from its base. How shall 
I describe it? If I say the rock forming the cone is 
shaly, you may under-rate its grim character, for the 
word is too gentle. The ‘*‘ shale’’ in this case is made 
up of large flint stones, dark-grey in colour and exceed- 
ingly sharp. They shift alarmingly underfoot: for every 
step upward, one seems to slip backward two! Hands 
once again have to aid the feet to gain a foothold. We 
were reminded of those fantastic labours imposed upon _ 
Hercules, or of the purgatorial tasks devised by Dante. 
This is hard going. . . . It comes when one is already 
spent. . . . We looked at the struggling heels in front 
of us; they passed on upwards somehow, and somehow 
we followed them! 


Nearing the pleateau which forms the top of the 
mountain, the ascent becomes far less steep, and on this 
easier part of the incline we found that tarpaulin- 
covered shelters of the rudest kind and some tents made 
of old sacks had been erected. Even a few patient little 
donkeys, their turf-panniers still on their backs, were 
tethered there. The fuel that they had somehow carried 
up to this point was being kindled into fires: the smoke 
blew in our eyes, its acrid reek adding to our discomfort. 
Tea was being brewed on these turf-fires for sale to 
pilgrims. Dawn now coming upon the peak with a wind 
of icy sharpness. Quite beaten and with teeth chattering 
despite the exertion, we at last flung ourselves upon 
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the stony edge of the plateau forming the summit, 
having climbed 2,510 feet. We were moved to tears. 
for we had come to a very holy place and a sense of 
unworthiness smote us with painful force. I do not 
know why this wind-swept peak should be so full of 


‘‘ atmosphere,’”’ but the sense of some presence here is 
unmistakable. 


The cold was an unpleasant surprise. Now we fully 
understood the recommendation about wearing warm 
clothing. So were the crowds on the summit an 
unpleasant surprise. We had been imagining a prayerful 
kind of repose at our journey’s end, but the whole world 
seemed to be already here. There was that formidable 
sound, the tramp of marching men. Indeed, the ringing 
of hobnailed boots on stones gave us a _ headache. 
Thousands of countrymen were making the ‘ rounds,” 
with a purposeful rapidity and great energy. The 
plateau forming the mountain-top was crowded with 
people as far as the eye could reach. Many thousands 
had climbed up there the previous evening and were 
not yet ready to descend. There were at least twenty 
thousand massed solidly around the little chapel which 
was built to hold a couple of hundred. 


We turned then to look back on the way we had come. 
The path up the cone was alive with figures struggling 
valiantly against that formidable ascent. And far 
below, under the fragile morning sky, the prospect 
unfolding itself was majestic beyond. telling. Clew Bay, 
at the foot of the mountain, was still wreathed in long 
stately folds of purple-grey cloud vapour that shifted 
as we watched, disclosing bars of sombre red. These 
dark red interstices widened slowly as day triumphed, 
brightened to gold, and then faded to reveal the pearl- 
coloured sea beneath. Gradually that incomparable 
bay was shown to us, with its multitudinous islets 
flashing joyfully in the sunrise. Every moment the 
strengthening day added a new glory to the scene, 
headland after headland presenting its noble outline, 
until we could distinguish Clare Island, out west, 
guarding the entrance to the bay, and the solemn, 
shining expanse of ocean beyond it. 


But we had to drag ourselves away from the enchanting 
panorama. There was work to be done—those ‘‘ rounds 
which every pilgrim is supposed to make. Encouraged 
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by the country-folk who were tramping through their 
prayers with such a right goodwill, and partly—let it 
be admitted—spurred into activity by the biting cold, 
we too began to stumble through our prayers: seven 
Paters, seven Aves, the Creed, on gaining the summit. 
Then fifteen Paters, fifteen Aves, the Creed said kneeling 
before the altar in the chapel. Since we could not reach 
the chapel through the solid wall of people, we said 
these prayers where we were, kneeling at the verge of 
the summit. A stony pathway runs all around the edge 
of the mountain’s flat top. The pilgrim’s next duty is 
to walk around this path fifteen times, saying on each 
round fifteen Paters, fifteen Aves, and the Creed. It is 
along path: to tell you how long it is, seven of these 
“rounds ’’ amount to one mile. It is not a welcome 
task to walk more than two miles on very rough stones, 
after such a climb and while still fasting. Well, we 
joined in the press of marching pilgrims and staggered 
along. I have described the first sound that greeted our 
ears on this summit, the ringing tramp of a marching 
army, as hobnailed boots struck the stones. Yes, but 
we soon found that there were hundreds too padding 
around on bare feet. And many were doing that dreadful 
round even on their bare knees. These heroic ones were 
chiefly elderly country men. I vividly recall one such, 
his silver hair lifting in the cold wind, trousers and 
clean white woollen drawers rolled carefully to above the 
knee. He dragged himself along with the aid of a stick 
held by both gnarled hands. His face was enkindled 
and there are no words to describe his fervour. He 
knew how to pray. 


After this, the pilgrim proceeds to the ruins of Saint 
Patrick’s oratory, which are simply rough boulders in 
a circular depression that looks rather like a dried-up 
well. Kneeling in the centre of this, one recites seven 
Paters, seven Aves and the Creed. The same prayers 
are then repeated while walking seven times around the 
oratory. 


If at least one were permitted to say all these prayers 
while kneeling! The enforced walking is penitential in 
the extreme. But the pilgrim has not yet finished. 
Leaving Saint Patrick’s oratory, a very precipitous path 
leads from the south-western end of the summit to a 
sort of shelf lower down whereon three distinct circles 
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are marked with stones. This is the Great Enclosure, 
where the pilgrimage prayers are ended. Seven Paters, 
seven Aves and the Creed are said at each circle, and 
the same prayers are repeated walking around each ring. 

By this time we found that the crowd massed solidly 
about the chapel had diminished by no whit. There 
was then nothing for it but to plunge into the vortex. 
We found that it was not an entirely stationary crowd, 
though it appeared to be so from a distance. A thin 
trickle of people was continually extricating itself from 
the centre to pass through the chapel doors. The 
pressure of this crowd was so great that, once pinioned 
in the throng, one found it impossible to go back, or 
even to use one’s arms or hands. After what seemed 
hours of wearing waiting, we found ourselves carried 
along in one of the crowd’s periodic surges to within 
a few yards of the chapel doors, before which some fifty 
exhausted, but still undaunted, Boy Scouts were with 
difficulty maintaining a barrier by means of their poles. 
We could see the Altar through the open doors and 
Masses were being celebrated in unbroken succession. 
At the end of every Mass, about every twenty minutes 
that is, one congregation filed out at the left and another 
congregation was admitted through the centre doors. 
Outside the left door, Holy Communion was being 
continually dispensed to the kneeling ranks. We 
received it from a very elderly priest (how he ever got 
there was a mystery): in excitement, or through weari- 
ness, his hands were trembling violently, and he 
stammered over the Latin prayer. Immediately on 
receiving, we had to consign ourselves back into that 
vortex of humanity, from which we at last wrenched 
ourselves free and slithered down a few yards from the 
summit to an area of relative quietness. 

After thanksgiving, there followed the great moment 
of breakfast, and the blessed respite of rest! Who. shall 
forget the joy of unscrewing a thermos flask to get at 
that hot coffee? We ate steadily and felt speedily 
revived. Moreover, the sun was now well up, warming 
us with its genial glow. We thought of how Patrick 
too would have had reason to bless the sun when it 
shone upon him during his Lent of rigour. We 
remembered how often he mentions the sun in that 
brief and heart-searching document, his Confession : 
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For that sun which we behold, by the command of God 
rises daily for our sakes. .. . 


Without any doubt we shall rise on that day in the clear 
shining of the sun, that is, in the glory of Christ. .. . 
We believe in and worship the true sun, Christ... . 


And thus, resting gratefully in the candid sunshine, 
we were led to reflect on the extreme, the truly evan- 
gelical, simplicity of all Patrick’s metaphors. What 
man in this crowd could fail to understand, for example, 
Patrick’s own account of his career: 


For I was like a stone lying in the deep mire; and He that 
is mighty came, and in His mercy lifted me up, and verily 
raised me aloft and placed me on the top of the wall. 


He was a saint of the open air, and how evident is 


this in his writings wherein the elements have—as it 
were—free play : 


I used to stay even in the woods and on the mountain in 
order to pray. And before daybreak I used to rouse myself 
to prayer, in snow, in frost, in rain; and I felt no hurt... . 


But we had to bestir ourselves and prepare to descend 
at once in order to rejoin our train at Westport. On 
our way across the plateau, we scanned the faces of the 
crowds, and surely it was the most motley assembly 
that could be imagined, including every type and repre- 
sentatives of every rank of social life. And there were 
many Americans there too, wearing composedly the very 
light grey hat that is the badge of their kind. 


We heard a loud hammering, a ringing as of sledges, 
that we knew could not be made even by the tramp of 
hobnailed boots. When we walked towards it to investi- 
gate, we found that this noise was being made by 
Americans, some twenty of whom were busily engaged 
with large stones breaking off chips from the boulders 
in Saint Patrick’s oratory, in order to take them away 
as souvenirs. 


A little way down from the top, we passed an elderly 
lady who was being assisted along by two stalwart 
Americans. They invited us to admire her, and certainly 
she was admirable. A country woman of the best type, 
she wore elastic-sided boots that still retained some of 
their high polish; an ample skirt of good black cloth; 
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a shoulder shaw] crossed over a black silk blouse, and 
a head-covering of black silk. Her appearance of neat- 
ness and order under such circumstances made us stare, 
for she might have just stepped out of her home, freshly 
attired for church. Her hair was white, but her noble 
old face was quite unlined and she stood erect. They 
told us she was seventy-six and that this was her 
fiftieth ascent of the Reek—her Jubilee climb! We shook 
hands with the valiant old lady and she smiled at us 
composedly. And ‘those ancient lines recurred to 
memory, which the Saxon Prince Aldfrid had written 
of what he found in Ireland : 


Beauty that blooms when youth is gone 
And strength transmitted from sire to son. ... 


Another pilgrim who caught our surprised attention 
was a girl of perhaps nineteen years, who was making 
the ascent and passed us as we went down. She was 
dressed in a pink print frock and a battered straw hat, 
and she came leaping joyfully up that terrible cone with 
the grace and agility of a deer. She carried no stick 
and we wondered at her; but our wonderment changed 


to stupefaction when we perceived that she was barefoot! 
Not for the first time in my life was I heartily ashamed 
of my soft town breeding... . 


We jolted and slithered on, glad of the sticks that 
checked many a fall. Our thoughts were again on 
Patrick. Even if he had not been a saint, how one 
would be compelled to admire him for his very manhood 
alone, and his undaunted capacity for endurance. Of 
all his eulogies that I have read, I like best the stanza 
of Fiacc’s Hymn in which is preserved a remarkable 
picture of a man who was “ not deterred by cold, not 
possessed by hunger or thirst, sleeping on a bare stone, 
with a wet cloak around him, a rock for his pillow . . . 
enduring great toil.’’ 
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By ‘‘ SpretTvs.’’ 


HILE the world’s affairs have been getting 
more and more chaotic, and the greatest 
intellects have been striving in vain to find 
a solution to the apparently insoluble problem 

thus presented, certain representatives of the Church of 
England, and other bodies, have been putting their 
heads together, with the result that a scheme has been 
drawn up which purports to find a remedy for all the 
ills under which the nations are groaning. But what 
that scheme really amounts to, when stripped of all the 
verbiage that enshrines it, does not appear to have 
received the attention which it deserves. And it must be 
admitted at once, that it is a remedy which the Catholic 
Church, with all her wisdom, has never thought of 
applying. And yet the Plan, though certainly a 
daring one, is extraordinarily simple. For this brilliant 
solution to the most perplexing problem that the world 
has ever had to face, we are indebted to the two arch- 
bishops, five bishops, and other dignitaries of the 
Anglican Church, and some Nonconformist leaders, and 
it is presented to us in a publication which came out 
last year, entitled Christianity and The Crisis. 


These gentlemen set out with a proposition with which 
it is impossible to find fault, viz.: ‘‘ It is in a very real 
sense true that only Christ can save the world from ruin 
to-day ’’ and ‘‘ Christ’s Kingdom is the one possible 
happy issue out of the afflictions which indifference to 
His principles has brought mankind.’’ Now this, of 
course, is exactly what the Holy Father has been urging 
over and over again, and it is therefore a proposition 
which we can all accept as a starting point. According 
to these good people, however, the Catholics’ mistake 
lies in theit whole conception of Christ’s Kingdom, and 
in insisting upon the immutability of His principles. 
First, then, let us state quite frankly the convictions we 
have always held in this connection, and then consider 


that ‘‘larger view’’ which these leaders would fain 
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have us take. One thing about us, we are always ready 
to learn. 


To us, the Kingdom of Christ is an absolute monarchy, 
over which He reigns supreme. We believe that His 
Word standeth firm in heaven, and His truth unto all 
generations. We believe that He is a Legislator, and 
that they alone have peace who love His law. He, alone, 
knowing what is in man, alone knows how his unruly 
wills and affections can be governed. Therefore, in 
establishing His Kingdom, He provided a perfect organ- 
ization, on the best and surest foundations, under a 
Regent, or visible Head—the Pope—the Truth being 
perpetuated by the indwelling Spirit of Truth. We 
further believe that the vicious, implacable foe of 
Christ is Satan, whose one aim it is to overthrow 
His Kingdom; whose present religion is Communism, 
and whose accredited Agent is the Anti-God League. 
And to this we may add, that to such an extent has 
his evil propaganda seduced the world, outside the 
kingdom of Christ’s Catholic Church, that it has now 
become a serious question as to how far it is right to 
remain on friendly terms with those who are not of us. 
As the Editor of the Tablet said, addressing the Catholic 
Association at their Annual Dinner: ‘‘ Ugly things are 
happening which do not make it easy for us Catholics 
to maintain our present contacts, and we may be com- 
pelled to break with those who are not of our Faith, 
because they are also not of our morals.”’ 


Such, then, is our standpoint; and the perfectly logical 
conclusion we arrive at is that a return to the Catholic 
Church, Christ’s Kingdom on earth, is the only possible 
happy issue out of the afflictions that have come upon 
mankind as a result of the great apostasy. 


But this is not at all in accordance with the minds 
of these Anglican and Nonconformist divines. What 
their views may be touching Christ’s Kingdom, its Faith 
and Morals, it is impossible to determine, for the simple 
reason that they are not at all clear on the subject 
themselves. They confess this, indeed, with most 
refreshing candour. Thus, on page 71 we read: 


It may be that the most important contribution which 
the Church can make towards the solution of the crisis in 
the world is to set about clearing up its own mind. 
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And again, on page 597: 


All efforts at training Christian character and helping 
people in moral perplexity, are inevitably impeded and 
weakened by the sense that we do not know with sufficient 
clearness what are the demands of the Christian way of 
life, whether in public or private action, in the chaotic 
condition of our time. 


Nothing daunted, however, they proceed to give us 
more than six hundred closely printed pages telling us 
what the Church has to say about the way out of the 
chaos. Now, if in those pages we find ample justification 
for this confession of defective mental vision, they reveal 
to us what alone concerns us now, viz.: a Plan at the 
back of their minds for bringing about a happy issue 
out of all our present troubles. True, it is not formu- 
lated, as such. The scheme is not fully elaborated, and 
set forth on paper. But the idea is there, and only needs 
a little working out. And, as I said before, it is as simple 
in its method as it is bold in its conception. 


Now, the contributors to this book, Christianity and 
The Crisis, are one and all Pacifists. Not merely lovers 
of peace, as I trust we all are, but warm advocates of 
peace at any price. In no conceivable circumstances 
can war be excused. No Christian should take up the 
profession of arms. If any dispute arises between one 
nation and another, one kingdom and another kingdom, 
it must be settled amicably, by arbitration. Pacifism is 
their one religion, and, quite consistently, they apply it 
to the world’s great trouble to-day. So these leaders 
of the ‘‘ Church militant here on earth ’’ lay down their 
arms. 

In no conceivable circumstances can war be tolerated. 
But Anti-Christ has declared waron Christ and His 
Kingdom. The last great conflict between good and evil 
is now in progress. ‘‘ True,’’ say these men, ‘‘ we admit 
that this is where the whole trouble lies; and this war 
must simply be stopped.’’ We ask, in amazement, how is 
it possible to stop it? They reply, in effect, ‘‘it is really 
quite simple. Communism, with its anti-God League is 
at war with Christ and Christianity. Very well. They 
must be reconciled. At any price, we must have peace 
between them. Nor is the matter so impossible as it 
may appear. It is merely a question of a little careful 
adjustment—compromise if you will. But does not the 
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whole history of the Church of England show how much 
may be achieved by judicious compromise? All that 
is necessary is to find out all the good points about 
Communism, dwell on them, and even exaggerate them, 
and forget the worst side of it entirely; and then, on 
the other hand, by a little alteration here, and a little 
watering down there, show how Christianity can easily 
be adapted, and be made to appear less objectionable 
to Communist atheism, and also to those Christians who 
have found it too irksome.’’ 


Now, lest it should be supposed that this is overstating 
the case, and grossly misrepresents the attitude of these 
Christian leaders, we will see what they have to say in 
that strange book of theirs. First, with regard to 
presenting Communism in a favourable light. On page 
36 we read : 





Communism is winning converts, not because of its 
economics, but because of its missionary enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness, and courage. Its first principles are 
diametrically opposed to ours. ... But it seems able to 
call out something like the spirit of the early Church, and, 
like it, does not shrink from the pains and risks of 
revolution. . . . Its ‘‘ plan of salvation ’’ for the world... 
has far more in common with our plan than Christians 
readily recognize. 


























And on page 193: 





It is useless to attempt to disparage Communism .. . by 
pointing to failures in its development in Russia. . . . It is 
equally futile to attempt to discount it by declaring that 
in Russia morality has been abandoned, and sex licence 
encouraged. The real facts are hard to get at. The Soviet 
régime would seem in some respects to have a Puritan tone 
in it, even though it has countenanced revolutionary changes 
in sex practice. But whatever be the truth about such 
things, the retort is relevant and inevitable that they have 
no necessary connection with the fundamental social theory 
of Communism. ... They refuse to allow their members 
to belong to any religious organization. But it turns out 
that the attitude of the Soviet régime to the Russian Church 
was in the first place due to a perception that a new 
organization of society could not be carried out in face of 
a highly organized and powerful Church determined to 
oppose it... . And, in the second place, the antagonism 
of the new régime to the Russian Church was in part merely 
antagonism to a formal, official and often irreligious Church 
which encouraged and fostered many forms of superstition 
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in the peasant mind. . . . What then are we to say about 
Christ’s conception of the Kingdom (of God) and Com- 
munism? Firstly, that they have much in common... . 
The ‘‘ Red Flag ”’ is no more extreme than the Magnificat. 


So you see, if we will but regard the Soviet’s attack 
on religion as a laudable attempt to put down those 
superstitious practices of the Orthodox Church, which 
are corrupting the mind of the poor peasant, and forget 
that according to Lenin and the Official Programme of 
the Communist Party, the stamping out of religion of 
any kind is one of the first essentials; and that their 
League of Militant Godless is working in every country 
to-day for its extermination; if we will forget all this, 
and think only of how much Communism and 
Christianity have in common, the firs! step will have 
been taken towards a reconciliation. And, after all, it 
merely requires the exercise of a little charity. 


Then, of course, the next thing is to present Christianity 
in such a light as to make it appear less objectionable 
to Bolshevists, and more acceptable generally. Having 
relation both to faith and morals, this might be con- 


sidered to offer a two-fold difficulty of an insuperable 
nature. But the contributors to Christianity and The 
Crisis have proved themselves quite equal to dealing 
with it, as we shall see. On pages 67-8 we have: 


The idea represented in the League of Nations is that of 
the power of reason to find a reconciliation of opposite 
interests and ambitions in a system of co-operative movement. 


And, applying this to the case before us, it is really 
wonderful how their power of reason does find a 
“ reconciliation of opposites.’’ As a first step, the idea 
that the way out of all this trouble is a return to the 
Catholic Church, must be abandoned once and for all, 
aS we are expressly told on page 68: 


It would be easy to suggest that the cause of the present 
intellectual and moral crisis is the departure of large parts 
of the civilized world from the Christian faith, and that 
the way out of the crisis is a return to religion. . . . But 
it would be quite futile to contend that the way out is simply 
the way back. ... Roman Catholic controversialists are 
accustomed to make use of this argument. ... But we 
cannot return to the old formulations of the faith precisely 
as it was. The new knowledge will not fit into the old 
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framework. We are really living in a new world. . . . The 


progress of knowledge has involved a complete change in the 
idea of revelation. 


Which quietly disposes of Jeremiah. ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord: Stand ye on the ways and see, and ask for the 
old paths, which is the good way, and walk ye in 
it. . . . And they said: We will not.’’ It is quite futile 
to contend that the way out is simply the way back. 

With this Modernism, then, which is quite prepared 
to reject all the fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith, there ought to be no difficulty about effecting a 
reconciliation; for apart from its name—which might 
just as well be dropped—this form of Christianity need 
not offend the most fastidious Bolshevist. 

But there remains the question of morals. Surely, 
here, these Christian leaders will find a ‘‘ reconciliation 
of opposites ’’ impossible? Not at all; and to suggest 


such a thing is to betray an ignorance of their resources. 
The task of dealing with this delicate subject has fallen, 
chiefly, to one of the Anglican bishops. He says that he 
feels it to be no light one; but his opening statements 
leave us wondering why he feels it to be so, for if they 


really express his belief, there can remain no difficulty. 
Turning to pp. 310, et seq., we read: 


Our survey of the present moral situation must be fearless 
and unprejudiced. We must face all the facts. . . . There 
are large numbers of people in all classes of society who 
are questioning, ignoring, and even deliberately rejecting 
standards of personal conduct, and relationships which 
previous generations regarded at least with respect. .. . It 
may be that they are, perhaps unawares, basing their conduct 
upon a principle or an instinct of such a quality as to serve 
for a starting-point of moral re-education. It was upon 
such a process of growth that Our Lord Himself relied. . . . 
It is possible—for it has happened before—that there is 
something defective in our expression of His mind as it is 
unfolded to the men and women of to-day. The language 
we use may not have been the best; the emphasis we lay 
may need readjustment. ... Did (Christ) intend us to accept 
His commandments as definite injunctions or prohibitions? 
It would have been necessary in that case to hand them 
down in writing. ...He took no such measures... . 
Jesus came to abolish legalism and to deliver religion from 
all rules except such as His disciples may make for them- 
selves. He was not a Legislator. . . . We are to think out 
our own solution of moral questions. This is the freedom 
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for which Christ has made us free. . . . Many would rather 
be told plainly whether this or that is right or wrong. They 
would like a list of things lawful or unlawful. To such 
a demand Our Lord gave no encouragement. . . . Jesus left 
them free from any law in order that they may give new 


life and scope to the ideal in the changing conditions of 
each successive age. 


The bishop then goes on to speak of birth-control; but 
before listening to what he has to say on the subject, 
let us recall what Aldous Huxley writes in Do What 
You Will. ‘‘ The practice of birth-control has robbed 
amorous indulgence of most of the sinfulness traditionally 
supposed to be inherent in it, by robbing it of its socially 
disastrous effects. ... Love has become a _ perfectly 
normal, almost commonplace, activity for many young 
people.’? Now what says the bishop ?— 


Those who accept the view of their responsibility set forth 
in the first section, will not be inclined to a wholesale 
condemnation of contraceptives. ... They will recognize 
that the purpose of spacing births and limiting families is 
not only a worthy purpose, but also a duty, and that 
abstention from intercourse is no longer the only, and may 
not even be the morally best, method of fulfilling it. If 
they will take a wider view of the question . . . they may 
discern a reason why in this particular epoch, mankind has 
been endowed with a new control of procreation. 


In the face of all this, no one can possibly deny that 
these Pacifist members of a Church which still calls itself 
Militant, have not done their level best to put an end 
to all the troubles which admittedly arise from the 
conflict between Good and Evil, by showing how a 
reconciliation can be effected between opposite interests. 
To be captious, then, must seem very ungracious; 
nevertheless, one must be permitted to suggest that while 
the Plan is simplicity itself, these very simple divines 
have overlooked one or two rather important points, an 
oversight which may prove fatal. i 


In the first place, while making a present of Christianity 
to Anti-Christ—which is what it really amounts to—they 
have failed to consult, nay, they have completely ignored, 
that greater part of Christendom known as the Catholic 
Church. And since it is against the Catholic Church 
that the malice of the enemy is chiefly directed—and that 
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because of its uncompromising attitude—the surrender 
they make is but a sop after all. 


Again, while admitting that ‘‘ only Christ can save the 
world to-day,’’ they have taken the matter entirely into 
their own hands, to the complete neglect of His own plan 
of salvation which is preserved intact, to this day, in 
the Faith, Sacraments, and Discipline of His Holy 
Catholic Church. It simply amounts, therefore, to this: 
the whole edifice which they have been at such pains 
to build up, must of necessity collapse, because they 
began with the fundamental error that the way out of 
all this trouble is not the way back. 





YOUNG MEN IN CAPTIVITY 


By THE Rev. J. I. P. Goopwin. 


the so-called ‘‘ Leakage Problem” is the assumption 

that the root cause is something hitherto unobserved ; 

something that, on the one hand, may lurk just below 
the surface of things, or, on the other hand, may lie deep 
down in a complex mystery; and if only research be main- 
tained for a sufficient period of time, and with a sufficient 
degree of intensity, the cancerous germ will be discovered, 
a@ due remedy prescribed, and the whole matter disposed of 
out of hand. That point of view has to commend it the 
obvious salve that at any moment—let us hope soon—the dis- 
covery may be made. But there are not wanting those who 
hold that a problem of this nature and dimension is scarcely 
capable of solution along the lines of laboratory research. This 
is not a jibe, much less a sneer. The matter is too grave, and 
the worth of some of the contributions to the discussion have 
been too high for that. But it remains that as yet no remedy is 
forthcoming, and for that reason, any view that bears with it 
the marks of close contact with facts, and reasoned deductions 
from them, will be welcomed by those who are daily faced with 
the duty of doing something to stop the rot. 


Fr. Murphy’s pamphlet,' with what seems to me to be the 
utmost penetration, attempts to localise our present English 
problem in respect of the true nature of the neglect of religion. 
This is distinct from the universal problem connected with the 
loss of Faith from such causes as habits of sin, exceptional 
carelessness or waywardness, criminal tendencies, remediable 
accidents, and so forth. The author isolates the main symptom 
here in England as ‘‘ the absence of appreciation of the immense 
gravity of the obligations of the Faith, and of the vital and prac- 
tical nature of Sacramental life ; in a word, the absence of Catholic 
mentality.’”? This negative condition, considered apart from its 
own inherent defect, produces positive obstacles to a priest’s 
essential duties in ways too numerous to recount; but for the 
most part, these poor souls concerned are not malicious. They 
are the victims of arrested development in the spiritual order. 
They reconcile complete absence of all religious practice with 
perfect tranquillity of conscience in an incredible way. They 
simply do not understand! Hence the inadequacy of the term 
“ Leakage.’? It is rather stoppage or arrest. 


We have had a long experience of the “‘ shots ” that have been 


N MARKEDLY present feature in most of the writings on 


! Young Men have gone into Captivity. By the Rev. J. P. Murphy, D.D. 


(Catholic Social Guild. 2d.) 
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made at explaining this, none of which, as the whole explanation, 
would seem to be completely true, none completely false. Chief 
amongst them stands the theory that lack of primary schools, 
of priests and churches, accounts for the neglect of religion. 
This is true, in that where we have no schools, priests and 
churches, we have nothing at all; false, in so far as where we 
have them the loss is still appalling in its extent. These are 
only secondary causes. The nature of the primary cause can 
only be arrived at by undistracted attention to the primary facts 
as found in this country. 


These facts are (1) from the side of the subject; (2) from the 
side of the medium in which that subject lives. 


(1) From the side of the subject we have the universal 
psychological fact that young people of the school-leaving age 
are entering upon the crucial period of adolescence, when that 
estimate of life is being formed which almost certainly will be 
retained until the end of their lives. Hitherto they have led a 
life of dependence upon. others. Henceforward they begin to 
form an attitude that is voluntary and spontaneous. Increasing 
knowledge of life and growing experience provide them with 
material from which they form conclusions as to behaviour. 
Once this process is complete they have passed from childhood 
to maturity. 

(2) From the side of the medium, the particular environment 
that determines these conclusions: In the main, we are bound 
to say that the estimate formed is a reflection of public life and 
opinion. In England “ practising one’s religion ”’ is practically 
uninfluential as far as life and reality are concerned. At the 
precise moment when the minds of our Catholic children are by 
nature eager to seize upon far-reaching conclusions, their 
environment shouts that religious practice is in no way related 
to reality! That is the daily dose they imbibe. Concurrently 
with their development to maturity, being built into the very 
foundations of their understanding is the English laissez-faire 
in religion. Under such conditions would it not be a moral 
miracle if we suffered no losses? 


To summarise :. The essential cause of the loss of Faith is the 
adverse influence of public opinion upon the immature minds of 
Catholic boys and girls. 


It is necessary to draw a strict distinction between the 
remedies that are simply useful and those which are essential. 
Secondary schools for all are a mere aspiration. Clubs, Scouts, 
Squires, and the rest, provide nothing buf a secular contact for 
the ulterior spiritual motive, and give the members (even when 
they do not consist of already sound Catholics) the impression of 
being ‘* got at ’’—a roundabout approach to the spiritual; a 
forlorn hope. For spiritual allegiance cannot be built upon 
what is not directly spiritual. 


A special and directly spiritual work for adolescents is called 
for, and in the presence of that primary requirement, we are 
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faced with the amazing fact that most of our energy is frittered 
away along the lines of the secondary and merely useful secular 
provisions. Then we wonder why they fail. They fail because 
they do not, and can not, give primacy to the spiritual. 


What spiritual work holds out a reasonable hope of success? 
It must be of such a nature as to develop the understanding of 
things of the Faith in such a way as not to fall behind the 
uderstanding of the things that an adverse secular influence 
teaches with such versatility and rapidity during the delicate 
years of adolescence. It must be calculated to develop spon- 
taneity as Catholics. 

The blesséd word is Catechise. And, at this juncture, do not 
turn away in disgust. Of course, we have been doing it for 
years. All of us—after a fashion. Along the lines of least 
resistance for the most part. Catechise. That is: teach by 
word of mouth in such a way that the young can relate what they 
learn to their growing experience. Tend the growing plant until 
it has acquired the power of resistance from within. At each 
emergence of the spirit of doubt and questioning, the running 
commentary of adapted instruction must be present. 


This, of course, is understood to take place in classes, which 
must not take the abortive form of scientific training in 
apologetics. That would be academic, and not directly spiritual. 
It would, moreover, be something inflicted upon people who are 
not, and never will be, educated. 


The key-note of the instructions should be this: Devotion, 
Doctrine, Sympathy. 

They must be devotional instructions, employing the process 
of suitably adapted meditations aloud, which are, of course, 
personal and heartfelt. The direct effect of such work is the 
sanctification of oneself, but of our hearers, too—they become 
clean, because of the word we have spoken to them. The results 
are immediate and remarkable. 


They must be doctrinal, necessarily. In reality these two are 
inseparable, since devotion is based on doctrine. 


They are sympathetic. That is, they take cognizance of all 
the needs created by an unfavourable environment. It is this 
third quality that gives maturity to Catholic thought, whilst the 
devotional aspect is primarily responsible for spontaneity. 


Enormous importance is attached to talks on the formation of 
character, where spontaneity in the practice of religion is in 
question. 


Fr. Murphy has many fascinating things to say on the detailed 
technique of these classes, which cannot be dealt with now, but 
it may be said that the mode of securing attendance, as might 
well be expected by all acquainted with parish work, is none 
other than personal influence on the individuals, since Catholic 
action is without the means of mass-production. It works from 
soul to soul. 
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Thus the will of the priest becomes a@ decisive factor, both in 
securing attendance and dealing with specific needs. Mere 
velleity produces nothing. Hard work. But to an apostolic 
priesthood, inured to hard work, just part of the daily duties, 
The whole thing is a combat. There can be no such thing as a 
slick solution for the problem of our losses. We are faced with 
this deplorable position, and it is morally false to look either 
for cause or solution outside ourselves. We each must take our 
ghare of the blame, as of the remedy. That remedy is the correct 
direction of all our spiritual force on to the object of defection. 


This profound sense of reality that one finds in Fr. Murphy’s 
analysis of the position ; this prescription of the directly spiritual 
as a remedy; this refreshing absence of slogans; this postulating 
of further grinding hard work for the rectification of things, all 
strongly commend his method, not as promising to bring all 
things right in three weeks, but as a procedure that will reduce 
the abnormal and unnecessary extent of our losses, and pro- 
foundly change the face of a parish. 





HOMILETICS 


BY THE RiGHT Rev. Mar. Dean, D.D., Ph.D. 
Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 


The Transfiguration: Matthew xvii: Mark ix.: Luke ix. 


To-morrow’s feast prompts us to preach that own which 
St. Paul ‘‘ delivered before all else—that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, was buried and rose on the 
third day.’’ Thrice recorded, the Transfiguration must have 
been prominent in the preaching of the Apostles. Yet its 
immediate purpose was not the enlightenment of the multitude, 
nor even of the Twelve. Three only—the three upon whom the 
Cross was to cast its deepest shadows—were the ‘‘ eye-witnesses 
of His grandeur,’’ and even these Jesus charged, saying, ‘“‘ Tell 
not the vision to anyone, till the Son of Man be risen.’”’ Great is 
the contrast between Thabor and Calvary, between Christ 
transfigured in glory and Christ transfixed in ignominy; yet the 
light of Thabor was given to illumine the darkness of Calvary. 


The event took place at the close of Christ’s Galilaean ministry, 
shortly before His final departure thence. Time was pressing. 
He had already devoted much care and long hours to the 
instruction and training of the Twelve upon whom so much 
depended. He had watched lovingly, even anxiously, the slow 
unfolding of their faith in Him, especially the dawning of the 
truth concerning His divine personality ; and His longings were 
at last fulfilled when, at Caesarea Philippi, Peter confessed 
Him ‘‘ the Son of the living God.’’ Jesus had lived and worked 
for that hour—for that calm, firm confession of His divinity. 
Until it came, Christ could proceed no further; He had no rock 
whereon to build His Church. 


But now a new task begins. He must convince these chosen 
ones that He, ‘‘ the Son of the living God,’? must save the 
world by dying for it! And so we read: ‘ Thenceforth Jesus 
began to disclose to His disciples that He must needs suffer 
many things and be put to death’ (Matt. xvi. 21). This was 
Christ’s first open prediction of His passion. ‘‘ And Peter,’’ 
aghast, “‘ took Him aside and began to rebuke Him saying, ‘ ‘God 
forbid, Lord! Never shall this befall Thee.’ ”’ A cross with 
God upon it was beyond the comprehension of the great con- 
fessor. Then came the Transfiguration, the first means 
graciously chosen by Jesus to counter this slowness to believe 
and understand. 


About a week after Cresarea Philippi, Jesus came to Mount 


Thabor in the Plain of Esdraelon; and He took Peter—the 
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chosen rock of His Church, and James—the first martyr-apostle, 
and John who would stand by the cross, the three predestined 
witnesses of His Agony, and went up with them on the mountain 
to pray. ‘‘ And as He prayed His face became transfigured 
and His raiment a radiant white.’’ For one brief span He 
allowed the glory of His divinity and of His beatified soul—a 
glory hitherto held in check—to flash forth, till ‘‘ His face shone 
as the sun and His garments became white as the light.’’ Never 
had the Apostles seen Him thus transformed, His majesty thus 
revealed, and never had their faith in His divine power to triumph 
over His human weakness been so marvellously fortified. And 
so the very vision of Christ exalted prepared them for the 
spectacle of Christ humbled. 


Then came a further revelation. As they gazed upon Jesus, 
‘behold, there appeared to them Moses and Elias, conversing 
with Him,’’ Moses—the mediator of the Old Law, Elias—the 
prophet who so zealously upheld it. They stood by Jesus as 
representatives and spokesmen of the Old Covenant, bearing 
testimony to Him concerning whom “ all things must needs be 
fulfilled that are written in the Law of Moses and in the 
Prophets.’’ And lo, ‘‘ they spoke,’”’ says St. Luke, ‘ of His 
decease ’’—of His life’s consummation in Jerusalem, of that 
very mystery of the Passion which so baffled the understanding 
of the Twelve, which scribes and Pharisees had so long mis- 
read. Here was light pouring in from incontestable sources. 
Scribes and Pharisees were open to suspicion ; not so Moses and 
Elias. Thus in the mouth of these two witnesses was every 
word of Christ established. 


The third and greatest revelation was now to follow. ‘It 
came to pass that as Moses and Elias were departing from them,” 
Peter pleaded that they all might stay. And ‘‘ whilst he was yet 
speaking, behold, a bright cloud,’’ the symbol of the presence of 
God ‘‘ overshadowed them; and a voice from the cloud,’ the 
supreme witness of the eternal Father, ‘‘ said, ‘ This is My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.’”’ 
Hearken unto Him; He is the way and the truth, and leadeth not 
astray. Hear Him when He speaketh plainly; when He 
speaketh mysteries hear Him still. Multitudes are with Him 
when His sayings are easy; few when His sayings are hard. As 
ye cling to Him transfigured, so cling to Him crucified. Hear ye 
Him. 

Lessons: (1) ‘‘ God our Saviour wisheth all men to be saved 
and to come to knowledge of truth.’’ He is at infinite pains to 
remove obstacles to faith and right understanding. ‘ Lord, that 
our eyes be opened,” was the prayer of the blind. And ‘‘ Jesus, 
moved with compassion, touched their eyes; and straightway 
they saw.”? How many are the truths to which we all are blind! 


(2) When the chosen ones of Jesus could not look at the cross, 
He gave them one glimpse of His glory, and henceforth all suffer- 
ing was seen in a new light—transfigured. If ‘‘ it behoved the 
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Christ to suffer and thus to enter into His glory,’ it surely 
behoveth us likewise. ‘‘ We are the children of God .. . heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ—if, that is, we suffer with 
Him that with Him we may also be glorified ’’ (Rom. viii. 17). 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Assumption B.V.M. 


Text: “‘ Arise, O Lord, into Thy resting place; Thou and the 
ark which Thou hast sanctified ” (Ps. exxxi. 8). 

The approaching feast of the Assumption, which Holy Church 
has celebrated for over thirteen centuries, commemorates the 
crowning glory of the Mother of God, a glory which the Church 
might have solemnly defined some sixty years ago, had not the 
troubled state of Italy in 1870 caused the adjournment of the 
Vatican Council. Meanwhile, in a spirit of filial submission to 
the mind of Holy Church, we may reverently consider the mean- 


ing of the Assumption and be ready with a reason for the faith 
that is in us. 


I, Meaning: In the Church’s Office of the Assumption (De 
iv die infra Oct.) we may read the story, attributed to St. John 
Damascene (d. 754), of Mary’s last days upon earth. Doubtless 
Christian love and fancy have played their part in the adornment 
of the story. Yet three important truths emerge: that our 
Lady really died, her soul being for a while separated from her 
body ; that at the moment of death her soul passed straightway 
into the presence of God in heaven, there to enjoy the beatific 
vision for ever ; that the separation of Mary’s soul and body was 
but brief. God did not permit that body to corrupt, nor to 
remain upon earth incorrupt, but took it up without delay and 
glorified it, restoring it to union with her already beatified soul. 
In a word, Mary’s resurrection, like her Son’s, has already taken 
place. He rose by His own power; she was raised by His. 


II. Reasons :* Strength and delicacy distinguish the least 
works of Him who ‘‘ reacheth from end to end mightily and 
ordereth all things sweetly.’? In God’s greatest works, in the 
history of God’s Mother, what wonders may we not expect to 
find! What harmony of part with part, between her coming in, 
her dwelling here, and her going forth! And, indeed, her life’s 
fabric was woven with wonders. Her body and soul were ever 
the theatre of God’s grandest operations. Unlike all mortals, 
save Jesus, she was conceived immaculate. Unlike all mothers 
she conceived her own Son miraculously—not of man but of the 
Holy Spirit, and unlike them all she brought forth her Babe 
and became a mother whilst remaining a virgin. Throughout 
her life, sin—and even temptation to sin, dared not approach 
her as they approached others. In purity and love she excelled 
the seraphim. Her divine maternity raised her in dignity above 
the whole realm of things human. Above her is God; below her 
—all that is not God. It would, then, be indeed a source of 
wonder if Mary’s last end in no wise differed from the last end 
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of ordinary mortals, ‘‘ a greater wonder than if it were such as 
to correspond to her life ’’ (Newman). Would the Lord of order 
and harmony permit such a course of honour to end only in 
dishonour in the corruption of the grave? Death itself—the act 
of dying—is not degrading ; it may be ennobling. But the sequel 
of death, corruption, the ruining and rotting of man’s mortal 
frame—this men always look upon with horror, as an awful 
levelling of the temple of God, as the accomplishment of His 
curse, ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” We 
cannot believe that God so degraded Mary; that at the dawn and 
in the noonday of her life He exalted her in glory, but at sunset 
let her sink without splendour into the common grave of our 
humanity. No; the Master-worker of Mary’s life did not mar 
His masterpiece in its finish, but perfecting the work begun He 
at once glorified that body which had been so long the scene of 
such surpassing wonders. 


Again, the honour of the Son Himself is linked, with the lot 
of the Mother. Jesus was the God-man; Mary was truly His 
Mother. From her He had drawn the elements of His human 
life. He was bone of her bones, and flesh of her flesh. For nine 
months He had dwelt in her womb. Her hands had tended 
Him, her arms had enfolded Him, her feet had followed Him, her 
breasts had suckled Him, her lap had nestled Him, her heart 
loved no one—her eyes saw no one, save Jesus alone; and who 
shall say that this perfect Son so far forgot what was due 
to Himself and to His own Mother, as to suffer those privileged 
members, that consecrated flesh, that ark which He had sanctified, 
to go the way of all the earth and turn to food for worms? No; 
even we—we sons of men whose fine sense of honour is after all 
so blunt— we would not treat our own mothers so, if we, as 
Jesus, had power over life and death. 


Lastly, what law forbade in Mary’s case the immediate 
glorification of her body? Remember that our own death and 
corruption are the penalty of that sin of Adam which we in- 
herited, that the ignominy of the grave is the accomplishment of 
God’s curse on fallen man, that in the beginning ‘‘ God created 
man incorruptible, but by the envy of the devil came death into 
the world.”” But remember, too, that Mary was created to crush 
the Serpent’s head, that she inherited not the sin of Adam, that 
the Immaculate Mother of God never fell nor ever was cursed. 
And if she could not be charged with the offence, was it fitting 
that she should contract the penalty and fulfil the curse of ‘‘ dust 
to dust ’?? Perhaps we may venture further and say that she 
was entitled to exemption not only from the law of corruption but 
even from: the law of death, though God willed—and Mary, too— 
that she should not use her privilege, should not claim exemption. 
God willed that she should die, not only because it is corruption, 
not death, that is degrading, but also lest men should otherwise 
doubt the reality of her human nature and thereupon that of her 
Son; and Mary chose to die because she would not be privileged 
above her Son, nor depart in one iota from the holy will of God. 
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But if God had suffered her virginal flesh to corrupt and crumble 
to dust, what a triumph for Satan at the last! How jeeringly 
he could cry, ‘‘ Here lie the mouldered remains of the woman 
appointed to crush my head ”’! 


But Mary’s victory is complete. She has triumphed all along 
the line, in the end as in the beginning. As co-redemptrix of the 
world, she has won with our Saviour the laurels of a triple 
victory, over sin and concupiscence and death : over sin—by her 
Immaculate Conception, over concupiscence—by her Perpetual 
Virginity, over death—in her glorious Assumption into heaven. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Epistle. Galatians iii. 16-22. 


To-day’s epistle bristles with difficulties; but St. Paul’s 
preserves are so rich in doctrine that it is worth one’s while 
to force an entrance. 


He is writing to the Galatians, mainly converts from paganism, 
to whom the Apostle had preached his gospel of no salvation 
save in Christ Jesus, and who had known little enough about 
Judaism and the Law of Moses till certain wrong-headed Jewish 
converts came in and sought to pervert the gospel of Christ by 
preaching ‘‘a different gospel,’’ requiring of every Christian 
the observance of the Mosaic Law. St. Paul proved equal to 
the crisis. ‘‘ No man,’’ he wrote, “is justified through the 
works of the Law, but through faith in Christ Jesus.”’ ‘“ Ye 
senseless Galatians, who hath bewitched you, you before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ was depicted nailed to the Cross?’’ The 
teaching of the Judaizers would have given the lie not merely 
to St. Paul’s own preaching but to the very word and action 
of God. To-day’s epistle enforces the meaning of God’s word, 
and the full significance of God’s action. 


Fully 4380 years before Moses received the Law on Mount 
Sinai, “the Lord said to Abram: Go forth out of thy 
country ...and come into the land which I shall shew 
thee . . . and I will bless thee . . . and in thee shall all the 
kindred of the earth be blessed.’’ So Abram went forth and 
came into the land of Chanaan. ‘‘ And the Lord said: To thy 
seed will I give this land ”’ (Gen. xii.). Later, God renewed 
His promise: ‘‘ I will give to thee, and to thy seed, all the 
land of Chanaan for a perpetual possession ’’ (Gen. xvii.). 
Indeed, the story of Abraham abounds in promises. 


Rightly then St. Paul: Brethren, to Abraham were the 
promises made, and to his seed. And noting the significant 
use of the collective singular, ‘‘ seed ’’ or issue, he adds: ‘ Jt 
(Scripture) saith not, ‘ and to his seeds, as though there were 
many, but as of one, and to thy seed’; which seed ‘is Christ.’ 
St. Paul, then, has no doubt as to the wider, messianic meaning 
of the promises. The seed of Abraham, He in whom all the 
nations of the earth are to be blessed, is Jesus the Christ; the 
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blessings are the Messianic blessings; the heirs of the blessings 
are not those alone who can show carnal descent from Abraham, 
but all who through faith are ‘ one person in Christ Jesus ’»— 
‘“* they shall possess the Land ”’ of Promise. 


At this point St. Paul meets the Judaizers who, over against 
the promises to Abraham, set the Law given to Moses. But 
the Apostle will have none of it. God had long ago freely 
bound Himself by promise to Abraham; He had, as it were, 
made His unchangeable will and testament—a solemn and 
definite disposition of a glorious heritage, and had sworn to 
keep it. An unconditional promise is a sacred thing ; an absolute, 
divine promise is inviolable and inviolate. Hence St. Paul: 
Now this I say. The Law, which came into being four hundred 
and thirty years later, doth not annual the testament already 
ratified by God, so as to make the promise void. God does 
not freely promise and gratuitously retract. Nor does He later 
load His promises with conditions that were not there at first. 
Such self-contradiction, such double-dealing on the part of God, 
is unthinkable : For if the right to inherit the Messianic blessings 
be from the Law, it cannot be from a promise, whereas God 
made the grant to Abraham by way of a promise. Whatever 
else, then, the Mosaic Law could do, it could not invalidate 
God’s free promise, 


But if the Law did not supersede the Promise, Why then, 
was the Law? What divine purpose could it serve? To this 
St. Paul boldly replies: Jt was added for the sake of trans- 


gressions. These were bound to follow—seeing man’s proneness 
to evil and the ‘‘ grace-less ’’? character of the Law. Not that 
God wanted sin, or could be held accountable for sin, but that 
the Law would prove an occasion of sin—multiplying obligations 
while imparting no helping grace. Thus the Law was a 
temporary measure which would awaken conscience, show man 
his weakness, humble him and drive him Godwards, wntil the 
seed should come to whom the promise was made. Then where 
sin had abounded, grace would abound yet more, and men would 
realize that at last there was born to them a life-giving Saviour. 


The very way in which the Law was given shows its inherent 
weakness and inferiority ; for it was commanded by angels (God’s 
ministering spirits on Sinai) through an intermediary, Moses, 
who stood between God and the people of Israel. The Law, 
then, unlike the Promise, was a bi-lateral contract, God binding 
Himself to bless His people on condition that they on their 
part observed His Law; and its weak element was the human 
element. Default on the part of the Jews would cancel the 
contract. And so it befell: ‘‘ Ye have received the Law 
promulgated by angels, and have not kept it’? (Acts vii. 53). 
But now, there is no call for an intermediary where—as in 
the case of a free promise—there is but one contracting party. 
A mediator, a go-between, is not of one; but God is one in the 
making of the Promise. He stands alone, and His promise 
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stands with Him, as absolute, independent and unfailing, as 
God Himself. 


Yet, after all, are these two divine ordinances reconcilable? 
The Promise is potent, absolute, and big with blessing; the 
Law—impotent, conditional, and cursed with sin. Js the Law 
then at variance with promises of God? Heaven forbid! If 
a Law had been given that was able to give life, then verily 
justness would be from the Law, and the purpose of the Promise 
inexplicable. But the impotence of the Law is manifest from 
the Scripture which, condemning all—Jews and Gentile alike— 
as sinners, hath imprisoned all under sin, that what was promised 
may be given to them that believe, in virtue of faith in Jesus 
Christ—the world’s one hope of escape from the prison of guilt 
and condemnation. ‘‘In none other is there salvation. For 
neither is there another name under heaven given to men whereby 
we must be saved ”’ (Acts iv. 12). 


Lessons : (1) Judaism is no longer a serious rival of Christianity. 
But, for the Jewish Law substitute the flabby humanitarianism . 
and philanthropy of the modern world, and St. Paul’s words 
have their application to this day. God’s revelation in all its 
fullness goes far beyond the limits of the Sermon on the Mount. 


(2) For God’s promises to Abraham substitute the promises 
of the Son of the living God to His Church: e.g., ‘‘ Thou art 
Peter,’’ etc. (Matt. xvi. 18): ‘“‘ I am with you all days” (Matt. 
xxviii. 20): ‘‘ The bread which I will give is My flesh’? (John 


vi. 51): ‘‘ Whose sins ye shall forgive,’”’ etc. (John xx. 22). 
These promises also are inviolable and inviolate. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Epistle. Galatians v..16-24. 


Text: “‘ Walk in the spirit and ye will not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh.”’ 


‘The spirit ’’ here is ‘“‘ the new. man,’’ indwelt by the Holy 
Spirit ; ‘‘ the flesh ”’ is ‘‘ the old man,’’ the purely natural man 
with his passions and concupiscences. To ‘‘ walk in the spirit,’’ 
then, is to live one’s life under the guidance of grace, not 
following the impulses of the flesh. ‘‘ No man can serve two 
masters.”’ If we obey the behests of the flesh, we shall soon 
be feeding his swine, the vilest of which is impurity; if we 
follow the guidance of grace, we shall gather the fruits of the 
spirit, the fairest of which is purity. 

In every age impurity has been the curse of mankind. In 
the days of Noah ‘‘ God brought a deluge on the world of the 
impious.’”’ In the days of Lot ‘‘ He condemned the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, turning them to ashes” (II Peter ii.). 
Empires have rotted and fallen through wantonness. To-day 
impurity stalks the earth naked and unashamed. The Catholic 
Church, indwelt by the Spirit, is the one great Mother of chastity, 
virginity and innocence. Hers alone are the countless thousands 
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vowed to perfect purity; and yet, she too has seen her children 
stray afar and sell their beautiful birthright. 

In the language of God and of men holy purity is the beautiful 
virtue. Faith is the most fundamental, hope—the most elevating, 
charity—the most perfecting, humility—the lowliest, obedience— 
the most difficult, for we hold on to the last to our own will; 
but purity is the loveliest, the pear] of all the virtues. ‘‘O how 
beautiful is the chaste generation with glory’? (Wis. iv. 1), 
And what so winsome as the innocence of childhood? 

Purity is also ‘the angelic virtue,’ for ‘ incorruption 
bringeth near to God” (Wis. vi. 20), and ‘‘ he that loveth 
cleanness of heart shall have the King for his friend ” (Prov. 
xxii. 11). But though purity is called of angels, it is essentially 
man’s virtue, the virtue of human beings of flesh and blood 
who know of a warfare unknown to angels, of a conflict calling 
for courage, manliness, and stern resolve. Victory is not with 
the cowards and weaklings; nor with those who know how to 
master the world but cannot master themselves. It was given 
to Judith (xv. 11) to hear the words: ‘‘ Thou hast done man- 
fully, thou hast loved chastity, thou shalt be blessed for ever.” 


No one acquainted with the dangers and trials of this carnal 
world can fail to appreciate the inspired words of warning, 
exhortation, and benediction that appear in Holy Writ: ‘“ As 
for impurity and all uncleanness, let it not so much as be named 
amongst you, as becometh saints ’’ (Eph. v. 3). ‘* For this is 
the will of God, your sanctification; that you keep yourselves 
from fornication, that each of you know how to possess his 
vessel (i.e., his own body) in sanctification and honour, not in 
a passion of lust’? (I Thess. iv. 3). ‘‘I exhort you, by the 
compassion of God, to present your bodies a sacrifice, living, 
holy, well-pleasing to God. And be not conformed to this 
world ” (Rom. xii. 1). The purest of creatures was hailed, 
‘* Full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou amongst 
women !”? 


To the old commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not,’? Christ has added 
new motives : 


1. His own example and that of Mary and Joseph. Their 
lives have renewed the face of the earth. Jesus let His enemies 
accuse Him of many things, but none durst breathe the word 
‘‘ unclean ”? against the Holy One of God. His nearest were 
ever the purest: Mary, His Immaculate Virgin Mother ; Joseph, 
His virgin father; John, the virgin apostle—“ he whom Jesus 
loved,’”? who reclined at His bosom, who received His Mother 
and ‘‘ took her to his own.’”? The impure can never be intimates 
of God. 


2. The reverence due to the body: (a) as the temple of God. 
‘‘ Know you not that you are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor. iii. 16). Would you 
desecrate this church, defile this sanctuary, pollute the very 
tabernacle? (b) as a member of the living, mystical body of 
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Christ. ‘‘ Know you not that your bodies are members of Christ? 
Am I to take the members of Christ and make them members 
of a harlot? God forbid!’’ (I Cor. vi. 15). (c) As destined, 
with the soul, for the company of the blessed in heaven—of 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph, John, Agnes, Cecily. Would you feel at 
home with them now? ‘ The body is not for impurity but for 
the Lord, for God hath raised the Lord, and us too shall He 
raise up ’’ (I Cor. vi. 138). 

3. Fear: (a) of sinning against oneself. ‘‘ 1 warn you, as 
] have warned you before, that they who do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God ” (Gal. vi. 21). “ If thy hand 
scandalize thee, cut it off; if thine eye—pluck it out. It is 
better for thee ... than with two hands to be cast into the 
fire’? (Matthew xviii.). ; 

{b) Of sinning against others. ‘‘ Woe to that man through 
whom the scandal cometh!’’ He shall meet and answer the 
Son of Man who came from Heaven to save. His, and His 
alone, are those bodies and souls so lightly abused. He made 
them, cares for them, died for them, claims them. He is their 
real lover. How dare the seducer step in and seek to snatch 


them out of His hand? Let men ever fear to cross Jesus Christ 
in love. 


Conclusion : (1) Be modest. The outworks are always the first 
to fall. As long as these are intact, the soul’s virtue is secure. 


(2) Pray. Purity is God’s gift. ‘‘ As I knew that I could 
not otherwise be continent, except God gave it, I went to the 
Lord and besought Him ”’ (Wis. viii. 21). Beseech too His 
Immaculate Mother. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE REv. GeorGE D. SmirH, Ph.D., D.D. 


Pére Boyer, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Gregorian 
University of Rome, has now published his treatise De Deo 
Creante et Elevante,! which had previously appeared only in 
the form of notes for the private use of his students. For the 
most part it follows the lines of the ordinary text-books. But 
there is one innovation which will be welcomed: so far as is 
possible, the Fathers are allowed to speak for themselves without 
interruption. The very short, and sometimes even mutilated, 
extracts from their works with which the compilers of text-books 
are usually content, are far from convincing, and often fail to 
convey the true meaning of the author. Pére Boyer appends 
to each thesis one or more fairly long readings from the Fathers, 
judiciously selected, and unadorned by commentary. The task 
of selection, especially in the case of a prolific writer like St. 
Augustine, cannot have been an easy one, nor can the author 
have hoped to satisfy all the critics. But his chief purpose, 
that of accustoming students to read the Fathers for themselves, 
seems likely to be furthered by the introduction of this new 
and useful feature. With regard to the still burning question 
of the relation between the evolutionary hypothesis and Catholic 
theology, the position of Pére Boyer is strongly and frankly 
conservative : ‘‘ Deus non solum coelum et terram creavit, sed 
etiam speciali sua actione eorum distinctionem et ornatum oper- 
atus est: unde transformismus rigidus est prorsus rejiciendus. 
Transformismus autem moderatus, qualis a quibusdam catholicis 
proponitur, apud nullum ex Patribus, speciatim nec apud 
S. Gregorium Nyssenum nec apud S. Augustinum invenitur. 
Immo, formatio prima uniuscujusque speciei, qua revera essen- 
tialiter ab aliis differat, immediatae Dei actioni est tribuenda ”’ 
(Thesis IV). The author’s view—the view, be it said, commonly 
held by theologians—is thus made perfectly clear. But what 
is regrettably less clear is the theological qualification of this 
thesis; and it is with this that the Catholic evolutionist is 
mainly concerned. For if it is a part of the Catholic faith 
that the specific diversity of things, even in the sub-human 
and inorganic sphere, is to be attributed to the special and 
immediate action of God, to the exclusion of any natural 
evolutionary process, then no argument, whether biological, 
paleontological or other, will ever induce a Catholic to be an 


1 Rome, 1933. pp. 546. 
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evolutionist even of the most moderate kind. Is this a part 
of the Catholic faith? It is not clear whether Pére Boyer 
thinks so. He qualifies the first part of his thesis as ‘‘ pertinens 
ad fidem Catholicam,’’ and in developing the statement that 
the “‘ distinctio rerum ”’ is due to the special action of God 
seems to exclude any suggestion of transformism even in the 
inorganic sphere. This, however, can hardly be the author’s 
meaning, since elsewhere (page -189) the ‘‘ transformismus 
moderatus ’? which applies the hypothesis of evolution even to 
the human body is not branded as heretical, but merely as 
“temerarius.’’ One presumes, therefore, that the first part of 
the author’s proposition is to be regarded as “de fide,’ only 
in so far as it excludes the atheistic and materialistic forms 
of evolutionism. Recent work on the subject of transformism 
by the late H. Dorlodot and by Dr. Messenger receives attention 
from Pére Boyer ; but a close study of, Dr. Messenger’s Evolution 
and Theology, even though it may leave the reader unconvinced, 
makes him feel that it calls for a more serious and more detailed 
consideration than is—or perhaps even can be—accorded to it 
in a text-book for the use of students. On the question of 
the essence of original sin the author holds the view popularized 
by the late Pére Billot, but with some valuable additions, 
especially concerning the doctrine of the supernatural in St. 
Augustine, and also the part played by concupiscence in his 
doctrinal synthesis. The volume includes a treatise on the 
Immaculate Conception, in which the Patristic argument is 
summarized with exceptional ability and brevity. 


The same ground, and very much more besides, is covered in 
the first volume of the late Pére Hugon’s dogmatic course: De 
Deo Uno et Trino Creatore et Gubernatore, de Angelis et de 
Homine,? which now appears in its eleventh and definitive edition, 
revised at the request of the author by Pére Mourau, O.P. This 
work, which has now so long been in use by students, needs 
no recommendation from us; its admirable succinct clarity makes 
it an ideal text-book for use in seminaries. 


The translation of Pére de Grandmaison’s monumental work 
of apologetics is completed with the appearance of the third 
volume of Jesus Christ (The Works of Jesus Christ—the Religion 
of Jesus Christ). The first part of this volume is devoted to 
the study of miracle and prophecy, as authenticating Christ’s 
divine mission. The modern attitude to the miraculous is acutely 
examined and criticized, and the ground thus cleared for a 
complete survey of the evidence for the Gospel miracles, especially 
the Resurrection. No theory that has ever been advanced to 
explain away the fundamental miracle of Christianity is neglected 
in this amazingly thorough treatment; and the Christian apolo- 
gist who wants to be effective would do well to avail himself 


2 Lethielleux, Paris. pp. 852. 60 francs. 
3 Sheed & Ward, 1034. pp. X.+523. 155. 
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of this author’s invaluable assistance. Few writers, I should 
imagine, have possessed in the measure of Pére de Grandmaison 
the rare gift of attractive and simple exposition (rendered 
excellently in Mr. Douglas Carter’s translation), combined with 
an erudition that takes account, not only of contemporary 
sources, but of the whole range of modern literature, so far as it 
bears on the problem of Christian origins. This is no mere 
unemotional catalogue of apologetic arguments, no dry-as-dust 
exegesis of texts and documents. The book is instinct with a 
love for the Christian faith, of which the author is so able an 
apologist ; but it is also alive with a sympathetic understanding 
of—what is sometimes rather difficult to understand—the modern 
mind. The objector can hardly fail to be captivated by one who 
constantly says (in effect), ‘‘ There is much to be said for your 
point of view—but not quite enough.’’ This attitude of generous 
appreciation towards an opponent appears especially in thé 
second part of the volume under review, where Pére de Grand- 
maison deals with the origins of the Christian religion. In this 
sphere the value of non-Catholic research is fully acknowledged, 
especially as regards the mystery-religions of the early centuries 
of the Christian era. These studies have thrown considerable 
light on the religious atmosphere of the Graeco-Roman world, in 
which Christianity made its first appearance. ‘‘ The atmosphere 
created by these cults, and at least a part of the aspirations they 
encouraged, assisted the propagation of the Gospel, providing for 
it an audience whose eyes had been opened to spiritual realities.” 
But a sincere examination of the Christian religion in its origins 
can only lead to the conclusion that it did not take its rise from 
those cults. ‘‘ We are firmly convinced that the comparative 
study of Christianity and the so-called mystery-religions of 
antiquity, which is proceeding under our own eyes, will only 
throw the originality of the former into stronger relief.”’ 


In The Son of God* Karl Adam gives us an essentially modern 
treatise on the Incarnation. This is dogmatic theology 
expounded by a priest who is at once a theologian and a skilful 
apologist—a theologian who is saturated with his subject, and 
an apologist who is fully alive to the intellectual needs and 
tendencies of the present day. He sets out to present a picture 
of Christ, the true Christ, the God-Man, which all, even those 
who suffer from that mental myopia which afflicts the modern 
European, may be able to see. In clearly defining the object of 
his study, the author condemns on the one hand the Jesuanismus 
which sees in Christ nothing more than a mere man, and on the 
other those monophysite distortions of the Christ-figure, revealed 
in some of the Eastern liturgies and also in certain Protestant 
quarters, wherein the humanity of Christ appears as a mere veil 
for His divinity. ‘‘ Only when we keep in view Jesus as God 
made man, only when His divinity and His humanity are always 
seen and honoured side by side can we be sure that the essence 
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of Christianity is preserved, and the true kernel of the Christian 
message.’”’ The second chapter of the book contains a profound 
psychological study of the dispositions necessary for the 
acceptance of Christ’s message. This acceptance is not merely 
intellectual, it is an act of the whole man; it is ‘‘ not a mere 
problem of thought and knowledge, but: one involving our very 
existence, by the solution of which our whole being is deter- 
mined.’’ Therefore “ it is only by the way of faith, not by that 
of knowledge, that we can arrive at the supernatural mystery 
of Christ.”” Then follows a vindication of the books of the New 
Testament as trustworthy sources for the life and message of 
Christ. With these preliminaries the author now approaches 
the object of his study: Jesus Christ. And he depicts Him in 
all His exterior comeliness, the keen intelligence of His outlook, 
His purposeful virility, His absolute genuineness, His austere 
uprightness, briefly, in all His heroic personality. From this 
we are led to consider His inner life, to ask what it was that 
dominated and animated Him; and the answer is that “the 
mainspring of His actions was an unreserved surrender to His 
Father’s will.’’ Who is this man? ‘ None can answer this 
question with full certainty save one—Jesus Himself. No mind 
is clearer, no heart purer, no speech is more true than His. 
Lord Jesus, what hast Thou to tell us of Thyself?’’ We are 
then given the self-revelation of Jesus, which is signed and 
sealed by His Resurrection. The work concludes with a chapter 
on the Atonement. 


The book is a valuable contribution to Christological literature, 
and may help to bring conviction to many minds to which a more 
formal treatise would perhaps be unintelligible. Nevertheless, in 
foregoing the terminology of the schools the author sacrifices 
sometimes the clearness of expression which Catholic theology 
demands. When he writes that ‘‘in Christ the Divine enters 
into operation through His humanity” (p. 13), the reader is 
indeed able to gather from the context, and from the author’s 
doctrine elsewhere clearly stated, that ‘‘ the Divine ”’ for him 
means the divine nature or the Godhead; but the expression 
suffers from that ambiguity which we are wont to associate with 
the vague statements of certain non-Catholic Christologists. 
It is with a similar uneasiness that one reads the following : 
“ We know very well that God, in Himself, cannot die. But it 
id not. God as such who is dying; it is a man substantially united 
to the Word of God, a man who is God ” (p. 263). Here again 
a careful examination yields the true meaning of the author; 
yet one wonders why he should not boldly use the communicatio 
idiomatum, and say simply that God dies, according to the 
human nature which is truly His. St. Thomas (8.T. III, q.4, 
art.3) did not let his reverence for St. Augustine lead him to 
approve such an expression as “ Filius Dei hominem assumpsit.”’ 
“ Hujusmodi locutiones,’”? he writes, “‘ non sunt extendendae 
tanquam propriae, sed pie sunt exponendae.”’ 


Hardly any theologian who has written considerably on the 
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Eucharist during the past fifty years has neglected to make use 
of the valuable work of Cardinal Wiseman, whose Lectures on 
the Blessed Eucharist, first published in 1836, have long vindi- 
cated their claim to be regarded as a locus theologicus. Those 
who in recent years have found difficulty in obtaining a copy 
will be glad to learn that Burns Oates & Washbourne have 
wisely published a new edition—the Centenary Edition—ably 
sponsored, with an Introduction and additional notes, by Dr. 
Barton.’ And even those who already possess the work will do 
well to provide themselves with this new edition, corrected as it 
is, and furnished by Dr. Barton with some very valuable notes. 
Among these I would call particular attention to his note on 
Lecture I, in which he gives a most useful history of the inter- 
pretation of the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 


Another important reprint is that of the lamented Pére de la 
Taille’s Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Contrasted and 
Defined, which now appears in a cheap edition. In this book 
the author’s famous thesis on the sacrifice of the Mass is pre- 
sented in a popular form (‘“ An Outline of the Mystery of 
Faith ’’), and a collection of other articles on the same subject, 
many of them being his answers to critics, serves to throw useful 
light upon the various implications of the author’s theory. 


II. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. Lewis Wart, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.) 


Questions of currency and financial reform are very much to 
the fore in these days. It is said that at least two hundred 
schemes of reform have been put forward in the last twelve 
months, and this appears to be evidence that the public at large 
is coming to believe that all is not well with our financial 
system. The followers of Major Douglas, the writings of 
Professor Soddy and the American ‘“ technocrats”’ have 
familiarized us with the notion that we are no longer living in 
an age when mankind is faced with the problem of scarcity, but 
that the modern problem is of realizing the potentialities of 
plenty which science has put at our disposal. The obstacle in 
the way is a deficiency of purchasing-power due to a defect of 
our financial system; on that most of the reformers agree, 
though they differ about the remedy to be applied. It is all to 
the good that these questions should be ventilated. Out of 
discussion and debate light will gradually come, and, with light, 
the possibility of action in a sphere where, as experience proves, 
rash interference is fraught with possibilities of grave disaster. 


Mr. Christopher Hollis, whose historical work is well known 
to our readers, has stepped into the financial field with his book 


5 1934. xXvi., 328. 55. 
6 Sheed & Ward, 10934. 6s. 
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The Breakdown of Money.' He holds that there is a deficiency 
of purchasing-power, but expressly states that he cannot accept 
the Douglas analysis of the cause of this deficiency. In his 
opinion, the cause is the export of capital. Capital is exported 
from high-wage countries to low-wage countries in order to earn 
increased profits. Deficiency of purchasing-power leads to 
falling prices, which discourage industry and produce slumps 
and crises; but which favour the interests of creditors, and 
therefore of financiers. From the point of view of the com- 
munity, the ideal is that prices should be kept stable. In a 
country which is making economic progress and producing goods 
in increasing quantities, prices cannot be kept stable unless the 
supply of purchasing-power is increased proportionately to the 
increased output of goods. The Bank Charter Act of 1844 is so 
inelastic in its provisions for the issue of currency that, had it 
not been supplemented in some way, it would have produced a 
steady fall in prices year by year. It was supplemented, how- 
ever, by credit issued by the joint-stock banks, who, of course, 
profit by the interest they receive on their loans. In this way 
the banks create (Mr. Hollis prefers the word ‘“‘invent’’) money. 
The joint-stock banks are not the ultimate rulers of the credit 
system, for the last word lies with the Bank of England, which, 
by open-market operations and the discount-rate, can affect the 
basis of cash on which bank-credit is built up. Mr. Hollis would 
deprive the banks of their power to create money, and vest it in 
the State; both because private financiers should not have the 
right to decide the amount of purchasing-power in a country, 
and because the profits of credit-creation should go to the com- 
munity. Banks would exist only to determine the allotment of 
credit between various applicants, and would receive a com- 
mission for this. The bank shareholders (whom Mr. Hollis 
refuses to consider the owners of the banks) would be indemni- 
fied by receiving dividends from the State, until finally bought 
out by it. 


This appears to be the general line of Mr. Hollis’s argument, 
though it is not altogether easy to disentangle it from the rich 
variety of matter provided in his book. He has, for instance, 
many interesting historical paragraphs illustrating the political 
influence of finance, some penetrating criticisms of foreign trade, 
and whole chapters on India, America, Germany and Spain. 
A chapter on population contains some fine passages which are 
worthy of our best Christian apologists. If a second edition of 
his book is called for, one would wish Mr. Hollis to rearrange 
his matter so as to make it easier to follow his purely financial 
criticisms and suggestions. While agreeing with his remarks 
about the defects in our policy of foreign trade and foreign 
investment, one would like a clear proof that export of capital 
(apart perhaps from gold) is the cause of a deficiency of 
purchasing-power, since an export of goods would appear, 
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ceteris paribus, to relieve pressure on purchasing-power at home. 
Then again one may agree that the State should not leave the 
determination of the general price-level in private hands (but is 
the Bank of England quite as independent of Treasury control 
as Mr. Hollis seems to think?), without accepting the argument 
that the power of the banks to grant loans is based wholly upon 
the credit of the community, i.e., on the supposition that 
economic life will not suddenly crash. Of course, all businesses 
are conducted on that suppositiion, but more is required before 
a bank can command the confidence of its depositors, who 
provide it with the cash basis of its loan-structure. 


Of very different character is a book by another Catholic, 
Mrs. Mary Ellison, who, in Sparks beneath the Ashes,? gives 
us some ofsher experiences as a London Probation Officer. The 
title is taken from Quadragesimo Anno, in which the Pope 
speaks of spiritual forces lurking in the depths of the most 
abandoned hearts, like sparks beneath ashes. Mrs. Ellison’s 
duties brought her into contact with some of the dregs of the 
London underworld, but her book is a reminder that even in the 
depths not all is darkness. For the most part, she gives us a 
plain narrative of the types she has come across in the course 
of her work, but she has a few general observations to make 
which are of importance to the sociologist. She laments the 
fewness of residential hostels for the poor, especially for girls. 
She confirms the allegation that many landlords refuse to take 
tenants with small children. Greyhound racing she considers 
the bane of the poor. She urges the need for a bureau to help 
Irish girls coming to our large cities, and too often going 
astray. But what will gain for her book, one hopes, the 
popularity it deserves is her graphic description of the characters 
and modes of life of the reckless, the feckless and the wicked 
amongst the women of London’s poor. That those for whom she 
laboured appreciated her efforts and her sympathy was amply 
proved by the extraordinary congregation at her wedding, and 
now we can see to what it was that she owed her success. Sym- 
pathy first, then an undaunted courage, freedom from senti- 
mental illusions, and (above all) a strong but unostentatious 
religious faith. After reading such a record of devotion as this, 
the mere theorist has to remind himself that even his work is 
not without utility. We can all be proud that our ranks include 
people like Mrs. Ellison. 


The fame of Cardinal Manning as a friend of the workers and 
of the poor has spread far outside the Church and far outside 
this country. More than one biography of the ‘ People’s 
Cardinal ’? has appeared, but we have had to wait a long time 
for a collection of his writings on social questions. The lack of 
this has now been filled by a book in the English Cardinals 
Series. The Dignity and Rights of Labour,> which contains a 
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selection of the Cardinal’s lectures, essays and letters, treating 
of topics which are as living to-day as when he wrote. In 
addition to the lecture which gives the title to the book, we have 
discussions of the relief of distress, of unemployment, of the 
employment of married women in industry, of individualism and 
. a Novarum. In all of them we hear the voice of the 
Church. 


Russia is represented this time by a French book, A Moscow, 
by Mgr. J.-M. Vidal,* who was in charge of a French parish in 
Moscow during the first three years of the Bolshevist régime. 
From his diary he describes conditions of life there, and gives 
a good deal of information about the religious persecution up to 
1921. It is unfortunate that the loss of his manuscript for 
twelve years prevented its earlier publication, but even so it is 
a book to add to one’s collection of books about Russia by those 
who have been there. Two points are worth mentioning. He 
tells us that the Russian family in Tsarist times was a “ rarity,’’ 
owing to the prevalence of divorce; and that Tsarism made it 
very difficult for bishops to carry out their duties. Some 
Catholic parishes had not seen their bishop for fifty years! 


As @ result of criticism of dialectical materialism by Mr. E. F. 
Carritt in the Communist Labour Monthly last year, the editor 
invoked the aid of M. L. Rudas, of the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute in Moscow in the defence of the Marxist theory. 
M. Rudas’s reply, with some additional matter, has now been 
published separately. The pamphlet would have gained greatly 
in value if it had contained a reply by Mr. Carritt to M. Rudas’s 
defence. Its chief concern is to refute Mr. Carritt’s suggestion 
that dialectical materialism is rather an irrelevant excrescence 
on Communism, which would do well to disburden itself of a 
dubious philosophy. Believing, as the present writer does, that 
Communism as a policy is as disastrous as dialectical material- 
ism is false, no attempt will be made to decide which of the two 
disputants is victorious. But it is difficult to see that M. Rudas 
has done anything to bolster up the Marxist philosophy, or to 
make it more convincing. The great problem of the source of the 
laws which govern the dialectical process is ‘‘ solved ’’ by the 
assertion that everything in the universe has the power of self- 
movement—is autodynamic, to use the current Soviet jargon. 
There are a good many other cracks in the Marxist structure 
which M. Rudas papers over. The tone of superiority, so usual 
in Communist writers, is much in evidence. 


Mr. Lionel Curtis has his own philosophy of history (very 
unlike that of the Marxists) which he sets forth in Civitas Dei.® 
The Augustinian inspiration of the title is obvious, but Mr. 
Curtis is dissatisfied with St. Augustine. The great Doctor of 


4 Maison de la Bonne Presse, Paris. 
5 Dialectical Materialism and Communism. Labour Monthly Pamphlet. 3d. 
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the Western Church identified the Catholic Church with the 
City of God, and Mr. Curtis is a good enough Protestant to 
object to this. The principle of authority is anathema to him, 
because it stunts human development. Self-government, on the 
other hand, is a progressive force. The real City of God is an 
international commonwealth, based on “ the sense of duty in 
men to each other,’’ self-governing along the lines of the British 
Constitution. From the Catholic point of view, the most 
objectionable part of Mr. Curtis’s book is that in which he gives 
his views about Christ and His Church. Sociologically, 
Civitas Dei is quite unimportant. 

Peasant Europe, by H. Hessell Tiltman’ is in another category 
altogether. Here is a genuine addition to our knowledge of the 
world to-day, written by one who has a gift for combining 
interest with information. From the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
from Vienna to the Sea of Azov, extends that great tract of land 
which is the home of the European peasantry. The peasants do 
not play a great part in our newspapers, and yet more than half 
the population of the Continent is composed of peasants. What 
is their political position to-day? How have they been affected 
by The great crisis? What are their prospects for the future? 
No doubt there are Government publications containing dry 
statistics which ought to throw light on such topics. But who 
reads them? And how far are they trustworthy? Mr. Tiltman 
has not been satisfied with such material. He has been to see 
for himself, and he significantly acknowledges the zeal shown by 
the police of Yugoslavia, Roumania and Poland in seeking to 
prevent any foreign observer from talking with the peasants. 
Space forbids lengthy extracts from his remarkable book, but 
allusion must at least be made to his account of the oppression 
of the Catholic Croats by the Serbs; the Croats, with their high 
standard of culture and their belief in government by consent 
(Mr. Curtis should note this) resisting the Serbs of lower culture, 
who rely on the Balkan method of government by force. This 
conflict seems likely to destroy the post-War State Yugoslavia. 
This is a book which every student of economics, politics or 
sociology should possess. It is admirably illustrated. 


From the Hogarth Press come two of the Day to Day 
pamphlets. The Worker and Wage Incentives, by W. F. 
Watson,® explains various methods of premium bonus payments, 
suggests they should all be scrapped, and plumps for straight 
piece-work. Race and Economics in South Africa, by W. G. 
Ballinger,’ discusses the problem of native labour, and proposes 
progressive nationalization of minerals and a redistribution of 
the land to make peasant-proprietorship a reality. 


Finally, the importance of co-partnership in industry is urged 


7 Jarrolds. 18s. 
8 Hogarth Press. Paper, 1s. 6d. 


9 Hogarth Press. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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by Mr. H. Wickham Steed in his very sensible A Way to Social 
Peace,” the Halley Stewart Lecture for 1933. Mr. Steed has 
known personally some of the best known socialists (including 
Engels), but realizes that Socialism will not solve our problems. 


He writes brightly but not superficially, and one hopes his book 
will be widely read. 


Dr. R. McNair Wilson has published a second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of Monarchy or Money Power?" but a discussion 
of it must be reserved for next quarter. 


10-George Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
ll Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s. 





MORAL CASES 


MASS IN DOMINICAN CONVENT CHAPELS. 
(See THE CLERGY REVIEW, October, 1933, page 322) 


Having studied this matter for some time I am very much 
interested in ‘** Africander’s ”? questions and your reply. 

To clear up some more doubts I wish to say the following :— 

(1) The ‘ response’”’ of the S.R.C., quoted in Analecta 
Ordinis, 1920, is not the one you quote in ‘‘ad 1”’ from the 
Decreta Authentica, n. 4051, but another one, which I found 
summarized in the Directory and Customary of the Sisters of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic forming the African Congregation 
of St. Catherine of Siena (1925 is the year of the edition). The 
compiler of it says on page 153 : ‘‘ As to the use of the Dominican 
Calendar. By a Rescript of June 4th, 1920, the S. es 
of Rites confirmed the Decree given by the same Sacred Co 
gregation on February 28th, 1914, whereby all priests, olthas 
secular or regular, when celebrating Mass in the Churches or 
Chapels of the Dominican Sisters of the Third Order, are bound 
to follow the Calendar of the Order which the Sisters themselves 
use, at whatever hour they may say Mass. And this, moreover, 
whether the Sisters recite the Divine Office or the Little Office 
of B.V.M. with a Commemoration of the Saint of the day in 
accordance with their Calendar. Ita rescripsit et declaravit. 
Die 4. Junii 1920. Alexander Verde, S.R.C Secretarius. A Card. 
Vico, Ep. Portuen. Praefect.’’ Then the compiler adds: ‘‘ The 
following the Calendar necessarily implies the use of the 
Dominican Missal at least on some days.’? This response never 
appeared in the A.A.S. as far as I can find out. The decree 
you quote (of December 15th, 1899) covers more or less the same 
ground and the above- mentioned decree seems only an application 
for that particular Order. 


(2) When I proposed some questions—in connection with the 
same matter—to the S.C. of Propaganda I received the following 
answer (No. 1678/32 of May 12th, 1932): 1. ‘“‘ Ut Sacerdotes 
supradicti, celebrantes in sacellis Sororum sequantur Cale- 
darium Sororum, necesse est in primis ut hoc privilegium 
concessum fuerit Sororibus in casu. Quod si de hoc. privilegio 
non constet, calendario communi standum est.” (This is 
exactly what you say in your reply ‘“‘ad 2.”) 2. “ Quod 
si hoc privilegio fruuntur, eo sensu recipiendum est, nempe quod 
Sacerdotes in dictis Sacellis celebrantes sequi debeant, pro 
Missa, calendarium Sororum; non quod adhibere teneantur 
‘missale proprium (sublineatum in originali) Ordinis Praedica- 
torum.” (If you compare this answer with the quotation given 
in your reply ‘ad 3,’’ the difference is rather puzzling. Does 
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the ‘‘teneantur’’ mean perhaps: they ‘‘ may,’? but they 
“must”? not, i.e., they are not “ bound’’?) 3. ‘“ Immo 
curandum est ut Sorores dictae in sacellis suis, praeter Missale 
proprium Ordinis Praedicatorum, in promptu semper habeant 
pro Sacerdotibus qui ad Ordinem non pertinent, Missale 
Romanum.’’ (This throws again some more light on your reply 
under ‘‘ ad 3” and “ad 4.’’) 


(3) With regard to the use of the Dominican Missal, we here 
have—before we knew of your reply under ‘ad 3 ’’—followed 
the rule given by the writer in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record. 
But there remains one doubt: If the Proper is in both Missals 
the same (in the Roman as well as in the Dominican-one), but if 
there is in the Dominican Missal a Commemoration of, say, a 
Dominican Saint, who is not mentioned in-the Roman Missal, 
would it be enough to use the Roman Missal and to commemorate 
the Dominican Saint with an Oratio de Communi? Or should in 
_ & cane also be used the Dominican Missal and not the 

oman? 


(4) It would be advisable to get the real Latin wording of the 
decree of June 4th, 1920, in order to find the solution for the 
following doubt, which remains—in favour of the non-Dominican 
clergy : 

The Dominican Sisters have recited for some years the Little 
Office B.V.M. exclusively (formerly they said the Divine Office 
“ Breviarium juxta ritum Sacri Ordinis Praedicatorum,’’ which 
is no more in use and not even in the hands of the Sisters). This 
Little Office is contained in the ‘‘ Dominican Prayer Book, 
Second Edition, Romae, Collegio Angelico, 1928.’ In that book 
you find the Saints and the Blessed of the OrpDER (in alphabetical 
order to find them for the respective commemorations), but no 
other Saints or feasts “‘ in accordance with their Calendar. .. .’’') 


Now the question arises: Can the Sisters be said to use them- 
selves the Calendar of the Order (wording of the decree cited) 
when they recite daily the Little Office of the B.V.M., as men- 
tioned in the decree as their privilege, but without (the Decree 
says with!) a Commemoration ‘‘ of the Saint of the day in 
accordance with their Calendar’’? It is quite clear that they 
are neither ‘‘ using themselves ’’ the Calendar of the Order, nor 
commemorating the Saints ‘“‘ of the day in accordance ”’ with 
their Calendar. Atqui—Ergo...the necessary consequence 
seems to be that the ‘‘ Sacerdotes qui ad Ordinem non pertinent,”’ 
who are not Dominicans themselves, are not bound and not even 
allowed to follow ‘‘ pro Missa Calendarium Sororum ” and 
therefore not their Missal, as the ‘‘ Calendarium commune,”’’ the 
“ dioecesanum ”’ has to be followed as far as the celebration of 
holy Mass is concerned, at least as long as the Sisters do not use 


1 The Directory and Customary says (page 27): ‘‘ As we do not say the divine 
Office, in which the Saints and Blessed of the Order have each on a particular 
day the celebration of their feast . . . we make on their Feasts a commemora- 

tion of them, and certain other saints, according to the Dominican Calendar.”’ 
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themselves the whole Calendar of their Order and do not com. § it Cé! 
memorate the Saints of each day in accordance with their | mann 
Calendar. As soon as they do so, any priest will have to use ip § their 
their Chapels their Ordo (Calendar), etc. a pre 
Would you kindly explain the position and remove the unlit 
existing doubts? (ANOTHER AFRICANDER.) iil 
REPLY. 
It is hardly necessary to say that ‘“ the existing doubts ” can 
be removed effectively only by recourse to the 8.C.R. Pending 
an official solution it is open to the Ordinary, for the sake of It 
having everything ‘‘ done decently and according to order” to ffi 
direct the clergy in whatever sense appears to be correct. Sot 
ad 1. It would be in every way an advantage to have an§ who 
authentic copy of the original rescript, but the summary of it presc 
which is given in the “ Directory and Customary ” should bk 
accepted as a faithful translation of the original, until it is 
proved to be in error. , 6 Th 
ad 2. The meaning of the phrase given under (2) is that § the | 
priests are bound to follow the Calendar of the Dominican J lege 
Sisters, but that they are not bound to use a Dominican Missal. § in € 
The rule must be taken as applying to the generality of cases, § dete! 
and as affecting the substance of the grave law that prohibits a § whic 
secular priest of the Roman Rite from saying Mass according to § pres 
the Dominican Rite. Sc 
ad 3. What is to be done in an exceptional case, in whicha § defe 
secular priest, who is bound to celebrate according to the the 
Dominican Calendar finds that the Roman Missal does not‘ con- § facu 
tain the Mass of that Feast. In the previous reply, ad 4, the § oct 
solution given by the Irish Ecclesiastical Record was adopted: | Pet 
the priest should use, for the Proper, the text of the Dominican J Pas 
Missal. To the further question raised by our correspondent we f MIS 
think that the rule “ Accessorium sequitur principale ” may be J obli 
invoked, and that it suffices to take the commemoration from the | 
Common of the Roman Missal. som 
ad 4. This paragraph contains the real crus of the situation. ee 
It queries whether, in casu, the Sisters have actually got the be 
privilege of a proper Calendar. The reason for the doubt.is that the 
the Sisters de facto do not use the Calendar which they elaim io 
possess as a privilege of their Order. They merely recite the . 
Little Office of the B.V.M. with no commemoration of the saint | P® 


of the day in the Dominican Calendar, except only on those days 
which are the feasts of Dominican Saints. Now, while admitting 
that the whole purpose of the law under discussion is to secure 
the observance of the universal liturgical rule, which requires 
Mass and Office to be in agreement, it appears that the previous 
reply, given ad 2, must stand: “... the point to be established 
is not whether a proper office is actually recited, but simply 
whether the community has a right to a proper Calendar.’’ If 
they have that right, the visiting priest must follow the Calendar 
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in celebrating Mass in the chapel of the Community. The 
manner of reciting the Office adopted by the nuns is a matter for 
their immediate superiors. One can imagine a Community, with 
a proper Calendar, being guilty of all sorts of irregular and 
unliturgical methods of reciting Office, and even (quod Deus 
avertat) omitting it altogether. Do they, by that fact, lose their 
privilege of having a proper Calendar? It would appear not. 
E. J. M. 


THE JUBILEE COMMUNION. 


It is clear that the fulfilment of the Easter precept will not 
suffice as one of the conditions for gaining the Jubilee Indulgence. 
But may it not be held that it will suffice in the case of one 
who has neglected to satisfy the Paschal precept during the 
prescribed period? (P. V.) 


RePLy. 


The law in the Bull ‘“ Quod Superiore ” is an application of 
the general law of Canon 932: ‘‘ Opere, cui praestando quis 
lege aut precepto obligatur, nequit indulgentia lucrifieri, nisi 
in eiusdem concessione alius expresse dicatur.... ‘‘ We 
determine that, for the purpose of the Jubilee, Communion 
which is received as Viaticum is sufficient, but not the Communion 
prescribed for the Easter Duties.’”! 


Some reason exists for supposing that the Paschal Communion, 
deferred beyond the time set, will suffice for the Jubilee. In 
the Bull Si Unquam, July 15th, 1924, which conceded special 
faculties for the Ordinary Jubilee of 1925, the following phrase 
occurs: ‘‘ Volumus autem, Iubilaei causa, eam sufficere, quae 
per modum viatici ministratur; minime vero eam, quae in 
Paschate peragenda praecipitur. Qui tamen Paschale preceptum 
misere neglexerit, possit is deinde una Communione utrique 
obligationi satisfacere ’’ (n. XIII). The point has not been raised, 
on the present occasion as far as we know, and there may be 
some who would be inclined to apply this interpretation to the 
present Jubilee, even though no express direction to this effect 
is contained in the Jubilee documents of this year. It would 
be, in our opinion, a patently wrong inference to make. For 
the Paschal precept does not cease to bind those who have 
neglected to observe it during the prescribed time: “‘ Praceptum 
paschalis communionis adhuc urget, si quis illud praescripto 
tempore, quavis de causa non impleverit ’’? Therefore, if the 
Paschal communion does not suffice, and the precept continues 
throughout the year for those who have failed to observe it, it 
follows that a lax Catholic who has neglected the law must 
receive Holy Communion twice, if he desires to gain the Jubilee. 
The rule for the Jubilee of 1925 was made, one supposes, as 


1 Quod Superiore, C.T.S., p. 21. 
2Can. 859, $4. 
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a further liberal concession for the great year of pardon. But 
it was not really an exception to the law, for it is covered by 
the phrase of Canon 932: ‘nisi in eiusdem concessione aliud 
expresse dicatur.’’ It was expressly conceded in 1925 but not 
in the prorogation of 1926, nor in any Jubilee since. The phrase 
in Quod Superiore, IX, 12, is identical with that in Si Unquam 
up to the word “ praecipitur.”” The remaining sentence 
beginning ‘‘ Qui tamen...’’ is omitted. The reason is an 
obvious one: the concession might appear to benefit persons 


who had neglected a serious law of the Church, and is therefore 
rarely given. E. J. M. 


OCTAVES. 


QUESTION. 


A doubt has been expressed by more than one of your readers 
regarding the solution of the Case in your April number re the 


Feast of the Annunciation, which is also the titular of the 
Church. 


The principles laid down in the solution are no doubt correct. 
But has not Fr. Hathway overlooked an exception? 


The general rubrics of the Breviary De translatione festorum 
(x) state: ‘“‘ But if a feast should happen to be transferred post 
totam suam octavam, that year let it be celebrated without an 
octave, nisi titularis Ecclesiae privilegio aliter fieri oporteat. 


The concluding phrase is perhaps vague. The writer, therefore, 
some time ago approached unofficially an official of the S.C.R. 
and asked for an interpretation, viz.: whether the feast should 
be kept with an octave or not. The reply was ‘ Affirmative.” 


(C. P. W.) 


ANSWER. 


The solution of the case proposed was obviously given according 
to the Rubrics of the Breviary. When a privilege exists, as 
is stated here to be the case, it is in the nature of an exception. 
Such exceptions cannot of their nature be generally known. 
The solution given was not meant to override any privilege, 
but is correct according to the rubrics. Hence, I would hold 
that though the privilege would apply to the church in question, 
yet it would not apply to each and every church that is dedicated 
to a saint whose feast is always impeded by Lent. 

JAMES E. HATHWAY. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


RECENT INDULGENCRS. 
(i.):A Hucharistic Day. 


Of late, to encourage visits to the Blessed Sacrament, not a few 
Eucharistic plenary indulgences have been attached to familiar 
devotions—the Rosary, Divine Office, Processions, the Holy 
Hour, the Forty Hours. To the list we must now add a practice 
of recent origin, the Eucharistic Day. 


The ‘“‘ Day ”’ (semel aut pluries in anno) embraces solemn 
exposition, of the Blessed Sacrament from morning until evening, 
Holy Mass and general communion of the faithful, and sacred 
functions and sermons to increase our faith, hope and love, and 


to atone for insults and irreverences towards the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


On April 10th, 1934, the Sacred Penitentiary decreed that a 
Eucharistic Day. will henceforth share the indulgences granted 
to the Forty Hours’ Devotion by the decree of July 24th, 1933. 
In other words, a plenary indulgence may be gained by any 
Catholic who, after a good confession and communion, takes 
part in the celebration of a Eucharistic Day by visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament solemnly exposed, and reciting during the 
visit five Paters, Aves and Glorias and a sixth for the Pope’s 
intention. Those who merely recite the same prayers corde 
saltem contrito may gain an indulgence of fifteen years for each 
visit at which the prayers are said (A.A.S., Vol. XXVI, p. 243; 
Cf. CLERGY REvIEW, 1933, Vol. VI, p. 333). 


(ii.) The “ En ego” and “ Adoramus Te, Christe.” 


Three other recent concessions are closely linked with the 
Nineteenth Centenary of Redemption. The first decree, dated 
February 2nd, promulgates indulgences for the prayers ‘‘ En 
ego... .”? and ‘‘ Adoramus Te, Christe. .. .”’ 


It is well known that the plenary indulgence attached to the 
prayer En ego or Behold, O kind and most sweet Jesus requires 
the fulfilment of certain conditions: confession, communion, 
recitation before a figure or picture of Jesus crucified, and 
prayer for the Pope’s intention. A partial indulgence of ten 
years is now granted on the sole condition that the prayer be 
recited devoutly and with a contrite heart. 


On the same condition an indulgence of three years is attached 


to the prayer ‘‘ We adore Thee, O Christ, and we praise Thee, 
ete.” (A.A.S., Vol. XXVI, p. 108). 
67 
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If there are still any doubts about the prayers required after 
the Hn ego to gain a plenary indulgence, a note on page 108, 
referring the reader from the present decree to A.A.S., Vol, 
XXV, p. 446, should suffice to dispel them. On April 11th, 
1840, the Sacred Penitentiary had declared that no such prayers 















were necessary. To-day, however, some prayer is required in § The 

virtue of (a) a declaration of Pius IX (July 31st, 1858), (b) the I 
latest Raccolta (1898), (c) the present decree; and the explicit Wi 
reference to the decree of September 20th, 1933, now makes it 9 jnvit 
clear that one Pater, Ave and Gloria suffices (Cf. CLERGY Review, 9 frst 







1933, Vol. VI, p. 495; 1984, Vol. VII, p. 74). 





(ti.) The “‘ Credo” and “Adoramus Te, Christe.” 































































“ Ts 
Of his own accord, the Holy Father decided to add another § Oar 
similar indulgence as a more precise memorial of the Jubilee. pres 
According to a decree dated February 20th, 1934, a partial § abst 
indulgence of ten years may be gained as often as one recites Se 
with a contrite heart, piously dwelling on the Passion and Death * to 
of Our Lord, the pilgrim’s prayers ‘“‘I believe .. .’’ and ‘“‘ We nati 
adore Thee, O Christ, and we praise Thee... .’? <A plenary dow 
indulgence may be gained once a month on the usual conditions, of 
if the prayers are recited each day (A.A.S., Vol. XXVI, p. 109). obs 
onl 
(w.) ““O Cruz, ave, spes unica.” fou 
An indulgence of 500 days is granted by a decree of March d 
20th, 1934, to all who, piously and with a contrite heart, recite exl 
the words “O cruz, ave, spes unica.” A plenary indulgence na 
may be gained once a month, on the usual conditions, if the for 
prayer is repeated daily (A.A.S., Vol. X XVI, p. 244). en 
| 
th 
CONDEMNATION BY THE HOLY OFFICE. ba 
In the diocese of Przemysl, a certain community of Bernardine : 
Minorites (Patrum Minorum quos Bernardinos vocant) has for tt 
some time past been distributing unauthorized leaflets to advocate tt 
a practice of which the Holy Office has been forced to take 
cognizance. The leaflet asserts that any person for whose soul ¥ 
forty-four Masses have been offered, in any way and at any time 8 
during life, is by divine revelation delivered from Purgatory . 
three days after death. Reprobating the practice, the Holy Office ‘ 
declares that in future any who presume to accept or collect f 





stipends for this object will ipso facto incur censures—suspen- 
sionis a divinis, si clerici, privationis Sacramentorum, si laici 
(March 17th, 1934; A.A.S., Vol. X XVI, p. 233). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Sovereignty of God. By John G. Vance. (Clarendon 
Press. 28.) 


When the trustees determined that a Catholic should be 
invited to give the Burge Memorial Lecture this year, they at 
first secured Fr. Bede Jarrett. On his much regretted death 
they were well advised to address themselves to Dr. Vance. 
On many occasions, and notably in his recently published 
“Talk”? to his boys, On Honour,! the Headmaster of the 
Cardinal Vaughan School has shown his mastery of the art of 


presenting clearly and concisely the essence of an abstruse and 
abstract subject. 


Setting out in the present instance to say something calculated 
“to promote a better and wider understanding of the inter- 
national obligations of Christian peoples,’’ he strikes boldly 
down to the root of the matter and speaks of the sovereignty 
of God. It is his conviction that the viciousness which he 
observes and illustrates in extreme nationalism ‘‘ can be cured 
only by steadfast and real belief in the sovereignty of God, 
fount of justice and honour alike in men and nations.”’ 


Alluding to the metaphysical basis of the enquiry into the 
existence of God and of our knowledge, such as it is, of God’s 
nature, he passes to the fact that ‘‘ the act of God is required 
for every change that takes place in the universe from end to 
end.”” Hence God’s sovereignty. 


God, the maker of our nature and of the law which governs 
that nature, is the Judge of men and of nations, and at the 
bar of His justice they have to render account of their observance 
of the moral law. Obedience to that law makes for the good 
life of individuals and for the peace of nations. “ Not until 
they forgo their emancipation from restraints, by recognizing 
the sovereignty of God in all questions of good and evil, can 
we hope to live in peace, or to garner what life offers. > Ag 
governments, whose individual members respect the moral law, 
collectively flout it; so the highly honourable men who constitute 
cabinets are found collectively to disregard the most elementary 
dictates of honour. But the basis of honour, too, is to. be 
found in the sovereignty of God. 


The removal of the mutual distrust and of the unrestrained 
lust for selfish advantage which breed economic dislocation and, 
ultimately, war can only be expected when the nations ‘“ once 
again acknowledge the binding force of those great rules of 
conduct, by active belief in the sovereignty of the living God.” 


T. E. F. 


1From the Vaughan School. Price 6d. 
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Two Hundred Folk Carols. By Sir R. Terry, Mus.Doc., F.R.0.0, § dara: 
(Cloth, 18s. Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) On th 
The Training of Catholic Choirs. By D. J. S. Edeson, ites: 
B.Mus.(Oxon), F.R.C.O. (Paper, 2s. 6d. Cary & Co.) withi 
Missel Liturgique des Enfants. (Stiff paper. Bonne Presge, § Wa! 
Paris.) ae 
Sir Richard Terry’s publishers claim that this is the largest ical 
and most representative collection of Old European Carols that § make 
has yet appeared in this country. This one can easily believe. | some 
Most of the important countries in Europe have been raided ough 
and persuaded to yield their priceless treasures from which § (om: 
Sir Richard has selected the choicest gems. He has exercised 
a nice discrimination in compiling the collection and, in 9 Wig 
providing all of the harmonies but nine, he has displayed his 7 
usual scholarship and good taste. But what a pity he did not 
write the preface he obviously intended to write! With that Bi 
the value and the interest of the book would have been greatly § Pos! 
enhanced. | ther 
The most interesting feature of the book is the translations. of 7 
These have been done by Father John O’Connor, Father Ronald of 


Knox, Canon John Gray and Mrs. K. W. Simpson. Although 
the musical rhythm has occasionally cramped their style they 
























have produced a really good set of verses. In every case the § . T 
original text has been consulted and the greatest care taken § int 
to ensure that the English translations should express accurately § late 
the sentiments of the original verses. Unlike so many non- § Wh¢ 
Catholic translations, in which all references to the Virgin- § litt 
Mother are suppressed and the text altered so as to change the § and 
doctrinal meaning of the words, these verses breathe forth with § ©OP 
child-like charm and simplicity the faith of our fathers in the § [0a 
Incarnation of Our Lord. Fa 

The book is well-produced. The print is clear, the paper fin 
strong and opaque, the binding solid. But, surely, in such an kn 
expensive book a list of corrigenda might have been avoided. ~ 

Mr. Edeson does not claim to have written_an exhaustive J op, 
treatise on the Training of Catholic Choirs. He has merely § ja, 
set down in a simple, straightforward way the fruits of many pa 
years experience as choir-master and organist. The book is v0 
a mine of information and is full of practical hints. In the 
short space of sixty pages he deals with all the important - 
branches of choir work and has something illuminating to say in 
about each. There is a particularly good section on voice P 
culture and a number of useful exercises. Written in an easy r 
conversational style the book makes attractive reading. It 18 
well worth the money and should have a good sale. 

Anything that tends to make the Liturgy better known and 
appreciated is to be welcomed. For this reason alone the 
Missel Liturgique des Enfants deserves the widest publicity. cl 


The book is excellently produced. The movements of the priest 
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during the Mass are illustrated by sixty actual photographs. 
On the page opposite to each photograph there is a short, simple 
prayer based on the liturgical idea underlying the movement 
illustrated. These prayers are very beautiful and, being well 
within the mental capacity of a child, should go a long way 
towards the realization of the ideal set before us by a recent 
Supreme Pontiff ‘‘ to pray the Mass.’? Unfortunately, the price 
of the book is not stated, but Bonne Presse publications are 
usually cheap. The fact that the book is printed in England 
makes one hope that an English edition will soon be available. 
Some enterprising publisher should see to this, as every child 


ought to have a copy. It would make an excellent First 
Communion gift. Ww. Pe 


Wisdom from Above. By the late Right Rev. John Cuthbert 
Hedley, O.S.B. (Sands & Co. pp. xi., 272. 6s.) 


Bishop Hedley holds in the field of Catholic literature a 
position too secure to need the support of a reviewer. Ours is, 
therefore, merely the pleasing task of welcoming a new volume 
of his sermons. Most of them were preached after The Light 
of Life was published in 1899; they are here rescued from the 


— of pamphlets and reports and enshrined in permanent 
orm. 


The great qualities which won Bishop Hedley his reputation 
in his middle years are still in evidence in these discourses of his 


later life; in Wisdom from Above, for example, which gives the 
whole volume its title, or in The Saints of Ireland. ‘“ Caring 
little for literature as an ee he is always straight 


and to the point, the foe of nebulosity and muddle, in diction 
copious, often majestic, always abounding in apt imagery.’’ He 
roams at ease through the Scriptures, recalling in this the 
Fathers whom he had read so assiduously. From first to last 
wisdom marked him for her own, ‘ that gift of the Holy Ghost ” 
(in Hedley’s own words) ‘‘ which forms the impulse when every 
human power is moving to the one single end with a strong 
and steady strain, according to each man’s environment.’’ The 
operation of wisdom throughout Hedley’s life is described with 
rare eloquence by the late Bishop of Clifton in his beautiful 


panegyric, which forms the twentieth and closing sermon of this 
volume. 


We eagerly anticipate the publication of Bishop Hedley’s 
remaining writings, his Pastoral Letters, Conferences on the 
Incarnation, and Lectures on the Church. J. CARTMELL. 


Tutti i Papi nelle curiosita e negli anedotti. By Francesco 
Zanetti. (Edizione L.1.C.E. Roberto Berruti & Co., Turin. 
pp. 764. Unbound 20 lire, bound 25 lire. Prices outside 
Italy 25% more.) 


This is described by the publishers as “a review of the 
characters of the Supreme Pontiffs, seen and shown both in the 
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imposing majesty of their high office and in the reality of their 
human natures.’’ With this end in view there is a very brief 
Summary of each Pope’s career and pontificate, and after that 
come the anecdotes, often running to pages. In justification of 
this procedure the author remarks that anecdote is the living 
reality of history, so that every Pope is here caught by a series 
of snapshots. I do not know that we need take all this very 
seriously : a string of bons mots gives very little idea of a man, 
especially as the art of playing on words seems a national 
characteristic of Italians. But the author’s belief that his book 
will be read with avid curiosity is probably correct. So many 
books of gossip about the Popes and the Vatican are being con- 
tinually published that there is evidently a large class of readers 
who delight in learning that Pius X shaved himself; that Leo 
XIII ate very little meat, well cooked rice and a vegetable at 
midday, soup and an egg with a glass of Bordeaux at night; 
that Clement XI was the last Pope to wear a beard, or that Pius 
VI appeared in his own hair after his election. The various 
pasquinades quoted are interesting and the appendices contain 
the pseudo-Malachy. 


R. L. 8. 





The Candles of the Roman Rite. Text by the Rev. Edwin Ryan, 
D.D. Illustrated by James R. Howard, Jr. (A Gross 
Candle Co., Inc.) 


One must admire the enterprise of the candle manufacturers 
who have produced this handsome volume. Dr. Ryan has fitted 
into convenient length all that can be said on the history, 
symbolism, and liturgical use of candles. The chapter entitled 
Present Practice in the Roman Rite gives an excellent summary 
of General Rules; it is regrettable that several of these rules 
are no longer generally observed in England, e.g., the lighting 
of candles at Baptisms and Marriages, and of the Sanctus 
Candle. The beautiful illustrations demonstrate convincingly 
how vastly more pleasing and devotional a minimum of candles 
can be when arranged with consideration of good taste and 
liturgical correctness, than the confused and lavish displays 
which so frequently mark such occasions as the Forty a 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I. ROME. 
By THe Rev. Ricwarp L. SmirH, Ph.D., M.A. 


In these last few days the Spanish Foreign Minister, Sefior 
Leandro Pita Romero, has arrived in Rome as Extraordinary 
Ambassador to the Holy See with the avowed intention of 
negotiating a modus vivendi between the Vatican and Madrid. 
This decision was taken during the Government of Sefor 
Lerroux ; his fall delayed its being put into operation, but the 
new Prime Minister, Sefior Ricardo Samper, adopted his 
predecessor’s policy. 


The entrusting of this mission to the Foreign Secretary in 


‘person shows what importance the Spanish Cabinet attaches to 


its success. On it depends not only the religious peace of Spain 
but the continued support of the Government by the parties of 
the Right. This was made clear by Sefior Gil Robles, the leader 
of the largest, Accién Social, in an interview he accorded to a 
French journalist. ‘‘ Our party will have no truck with systems 
of brute force, but basing itself upon complete loyalty to the 
Republic, intends to exercise its political influence by consti- 
tutional means. We have no mind to create any private army in 
the interests of our party, but we shall transform the life of the 
nation by democratic methods, defending the necessity of such a 
reform of the constitution as shall put an end to religious perse- 
cution and re-establish freedom of worship with full recognition 
of the juridical personality and rights of the Catholic Church.”’ 


This is a categorical statement. But such an attitude could be 
deduced from the social programme of his party, which is based 
on the principle of recent Papal pronouncements—“ elimination 
of class warfare, restriction of the right to strike, compulsory 
arbitration in trade disputes, a living family wage and the 
sharing of profits.” No party holding such principles could 
suffer the present irregular position indefinitely, whereby the 
source of their programme is not only ignored in Spain, but 
persecuted and reviled. 


Accién Social has, however, no absolute majority as yet, and 
the riots which attended its great meeting at the Escurial on 
April 22nd and the obscure Parliamentary position consequent 
upon the Amnesty Bill, showed the strength of the anti-clerical 
Opposition and frightened the Radical Government, so that they 
dare not negotiate a formal Concordat with the Vatican and are 
forced to ask Rome to consent to what is really ap indignity, the 
establishment of a modus vivendi (diplomatically speaking a 
provisional instrument) with oe which, taken as a whole, 
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is profoundly Catholic. It is commonly supposed that this 
delicate mission was undertaken by the Archbishop of Tarragona, 
Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer, who came to Rome last April. And 
it may be taken as proof of his success that now we have the 
official appointment of Seiior Romero to the post of Ambassador, 


Indeed, the Vatican can be counted on to show the greatest 
understanding of the difficulties which beset a minority Govern. 
ment at Madrid, in a country which has not yet recovered from 
the disturbance of traditions inseparable from revolution. The 
negotiations will not break down from any Roman intransigence. 
The only criticisms of Vatican diplomacy which I have heard 
have been directed against its lack of proper pride. Which 
means, I suppose, that it is imbued with the spirit of Christian 


forgiveness and forbearance—no such bad qualities with which 
to credit it. 


The legal relations between the two Sovereign Powers are at 
present regulated by the Concordat of Pius IX and Queen 
Isabella over the salaries of the clergy, by the Concordat of 
Benedict XIV and Ferdinand VI over the royal right of 
patronage and presentation, and by the Convention between 
Pius X and Alfonso XIII concerning Religious Orders. This 
last was upset by the Azana Administration, but succeeding 
Governments have already abrogated several of the anti- 
religious laws and have not put others into execution, such as 
the forbidding of any teaching by religious Orders. The recent 
vote of 16,000,000 pesetas to the clergy, while it in no way com- 
pensates for the robbery and spoliation of the Azana Cabinet, 
does show the good will of a Government which has to move 
cautiously owing to the provisional character of its hold upon 
office. 

The audience of another diplomatist with the Holy Father 
has stirred up quite an amount of surmise. This is Monsieur 
Joseph Avenol, who succeeded Sir Eric Drummond as Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. Newspapers were not content 
to view it as the natural homage of a Catholic to the Father 
of the Faithful, but had to read into it a new orientation of 
the Pope to the League or of the League to the Pope, according 
to the political prepossessions of their correspondents. I have 
already written on this subject in the CLercy Review, Vol. VII, 
p. 171, and I see no reason to change a word of what I then 
said. The Holy See could only go to Geneva at a unanimous 
invitation and there seems no more likelihood of this now than 
in 1924, when the President of the Assembly, Giuseppe Motta, 
suggested it and was supported by the Protestant Lord Parmoor. 
There is less of the spirit of peace in the world to-day than 
there was then, and much more mutual suspicion. Monsieur 
Barthou’s recent outbursts show that Geneva is no place for 
the Pope, who would there: be reduced to the level of the rest 
of the disputants. In fact, so low has the credit of the League 
fallen, that the Vatican must be very content to be well out of 
it, especially if M. Litvinoff’s Bolshevik pacifism is to become 
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Geneva’s fashion. So if His Holiness and Monsieur Avenol 
talked about the subject at all, and this is obviously probable, 
it could only be to re-state the impossibility either of the 
Papacy’s being invited to join the League, or of the Pope’s 
accepting a mandate which would only tie his hands and make 
him less able to contribute to the great cause of world peace. 


The Near East is also attracting considerable attention and 
those most capable of judging are dreading the revival of the 
Caliphate in the hands of Ibn Sa’ud. His meteoric career has 
been sufficiently described in the English newspapers to save 
any need of repetition, but it is most instructive to look at 
a map and see how much of Arabia already owns his sway. 
Since Turkey went modern, it has lost much of its hold on 
the Mohammedan mind, and disturbing prophets see a new 
Mahdi in the Wahabi King. He is known for a fanatic, and 
should he consolidate his power, the prospects of Catholicism 
in the Near East, never very rosy, would be worse still. 
Monsignor Dini’s untimely death is all the more to be regretted 
in view of the difficulties which are accumulating in Palestine 
and Transjordania. There is a distinct quickening of Moham- 
medanism in Africa and prosletysing is spreading south from 
the coast. The usual method is for a Moslem to appear in 
native villages as a pedlar, settle down, marry and so establish 
the nucleus of a Mohammedan community. Boys have been 
circumcized by force, and everywhere there is new talk of driving 
out the white man. ‘‘ Africa for the African ’’ means to-day 
something much more like ‘‘ the East for the East,’? and many 
even dread the declaration of a Holy War, with Constantinople 
as its object and the resurrection of the military terrorism of 
the Seljuk Turks. I am not in a position to form any personal 
judgment on the probability of all this, but it is information 
which I have gathered from missionary and civil administrator 
alike. When one thinks of whole countries closed to Catholic 
missionary enterprise, even in present circumstances, any 
change might appear desirable. But it is awful to contemplate 
our losing even the slender hold we have gained in Constantinople, 
and all the money which is spent on the Near East by Propaganda 
and the Oriental Congregation shows less result than anywhere 
else in the world. This is evidently a problem which may develop 
quickly at any time. 


Archbishop Hinsley is now back again in Rome after six years 
in British East Africa; he reports it as the most flourishing 
Mission field in the Church to-day, which would show stupendous 
gains if only we had more men and more means to devote to it. 
The importance of this region to the Faith follows from what has 
been said above. If Islam is really on the warpath again, the 
Sudan, Kenya and Tanganyika are among the countries where 
the battle will have to be fought out. The Archbishop has done 
a wonderful work in Africa, especially in gaining the sympathy 
of Colonial administrators for the Church, which labours under 
the handicap—in their eyes—of being served by a majority of 
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non-English missionaries. It has been incorrectly reported that | which 

His Grace has resigned his position as Apostolic Delegate on Holy 

the grounds of ill-health. What has happened is that the Pope § Austr 

and Propaganda both desire the presence of an experienced part | 

Englishman in Rome. In the phrase of Cardinal umasoni In | 

Biondi, he has been transferred to another sphere of work; and 

ee a ee ; ; ; parce 

it is a larger sphere, in which we all wish him many years of 3 tree 
health and strength. It is a considerable gain that the Holy 

See will now have the benefit of his wise advice. Ant 

régim 

that — 

Il. CENTRAL EUROPE. og 

By C. F. MELVILLE. is se 

of ré 

Germany and Austria. Th 





Events are moving swiftly in the Germanic world. Pressed 
hard by internal political and economic problems, and suffering 
from a sense of isolation in the field of foreign relations, Herr 
Hitler sought, and was accorded, a meeting with Signor 
Mussolini. Duce and Fiihrer met against the magnificent back- 
ground of Venice. This is not the place to speculate on the 
purely political implications of the meeting, but in so far as 
religious interests are concerned it is permissible to surmise that 
the Nazi Leader may have received some practical advice from 
the creator of Fascism, as to the wisdom of Dictators refraining 
from antagonizing Religion. 


At all events, Herr Hitler could well profit from such advice, 
as the difficulties with which his. régime is now confronted are 
certainly not being lessened by the resentment of German 
Christians in general and German Catholics in particular against 
the persecution of religious institutions being carried out by 
the pagan elements in the Nazi régime. In this connection great 
significance attaches to the speech of Herr von Papen (the 
publication and broadcasting of which was subsequently stopped 
by the Nazi Censorship), in which the German Vice-Chancellor 
denounced the substitution of pseudo-religious materialism for 
Christianity, and declared that ‘‘ the Germans ought not to cut 
themselves adrift from the ranks of the Christian nations.” 


In this connection it is interesting to note the way in which 
the Fascist régime in Austria differs from the Nazi régime in 
Germany in regard to religious questions. 


Whereas, for instance, National-Socialism declines to bind 
itself to the recognition of any religious dogma, in Austria 
the Government has established a direct relationship with the 
Catholic Church through the instrument of the Concordat. 

A well-informed Austrian has explained it to me in the 
following way :— 

The principles of the Concordat which are embodied in the 
Austrian Constitution are, generally speaking, the principles 
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which have always been the basis of a Concordat between the 
Holy See and a majority-Catholic State; but the specifically 
Austrian feature of the Concordat is that those principles are 
part of the very Constitution and not only of the Concordat. 


In a word: the Catholic principles in question are part and, 
parcel of the Austrian Constitution as well as being part of 
a treaty agreement between the Austrian State and the Vatican. 


Another striking. difference between the National-Socialist 
régime in Germany and the Corporative régime in Austria is 
that whereas Nazism takes the view that justice exists only in 
relation to its usefulness to the State and the régime, or, as 
the Nazis put it, ‘‘ to the German people,’”’ in Austria justice 
is securely bound by law, and is not subservient to the interests 
of régime, party or race. 


There are also many other points of difference. In the first 
place National-Socialism, although it has its tenets, has not a 
Constitution. In Austria there is the Corporative Constitution. 
Nazism has claimed an educational monopoly, but the present 
Austrian régime recognizes the right of citizens to institute 
shools provided the requirements of the law are kept, and the 
Government, of course, maintains supervision of a moral and 
religious character. Hitlerism is not corporative. The Austrian 
Constitution is based on the corporative idea. National-Socialism 
stands for economic nationalization. In Austria the right of 
property is upheld. 


Of special interest, perhaps, in view of the controversies which 
rage outside Germany on the question of “ racial’’ policy, is 
the fact that the racial basis of National-Socialism, upon which 
the Third Reich is conducted, does not exist in Catholic- 
Corporative Austria. In Austria all citizens are equal before 
the law, and the civil service is open to all citizens of patriotic 
worth and proved ability, irrespective of their racial origin. 
Unlike Germany where only those of German blood-origin can 
be of German nationality, and those not of this blood have only 
the status of “‘ visitors,’’ in Austria those of non-German origin 
are not ‘‘ visitors,’? but of full ‘‘ Austrian ”’ status. Thus, in 
times of economic restriction, non-Germans in Austria are not 
victimized to the advantage of Germans; and such activities 
as the Press, the Film and the Theatre are not made dependent 
upon racial requirements. 


The essentjal difference between the ‘‘ Fascism ”’ of present- 
day Austria and the National-Socialism of present-day Germany 
may be summed up by the fact that whereas under Nazism 
the State over-rides the individual in everything (a quasi-pagan 
conception) in Austria, totalitarianism does not obtain, but 
individual rights, subject to the law, are maintained (an 
essentially Catholic conception). 


In conclusion, I would like to make reference to the letter 
sent by the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, to 
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Cardinal Innizer, in reply to the thanks rendered to the Pope § Rege 
by the Austrian Bishops in respect of the Concordat. the art 
In his letter the Cardinal Secretary of State conveys the special the ac 
love of the Austrian people felt by His Holiness the Pope, and and G 
speaks of a ‘time of flowering for Catholic life in Austria,” the la 
Cardinal Pacelli also expresses the Pope’s appreciation of the § 2°} 
statesmanship of Chancellor Dollfuss in regard to the Concordat. ) a 
Jugoslavia. policy 
Great satisfaction is felt in Jugoslavia at the appointment by "Tr 
the Pope of Mgr. Alojzije Stepinac, to the position of Bishop. witho 
Coadjutor, cum jure successionis, to Archbishop Antun Bauer, organ 
Primate of Croatia. 





The appointment has caused great enthusiasm not only in 
Catholic circles, but in all circles in Jugoslavia, as Mgr. Stepinac 













is at once a young cleric of great distinction in the service of oY 
the Church, and a one-time volunteer in the Serbian army during the 
the War. - 
During the War he was at first obliged to fight in the Austro- y P 
Hungarian army, but was wounded and taken prisoner by the Tt 
Italians. An ardent Jugoslav nationalist, he subsequently desi 
joined the Serbian army on the Salonika front. After the i 
Armistice he continued to serve in the Serbian army as a." 
Sub-Lieutenant. 9 
He later entered the Faculty of Agriculture, but receiving uf 
the religous call, he entered a seminary. He spent seven year a 
at the Germanicum at Rome, and, in 1930, became a doctor of dot 





scholastic philosophy and theology at the Gregorian University, 
and was ordained priest the same year. 


For some time past he has been attached to the Archbishop’s 
Palace at Zagreb, where his moral and intellectual qualities 
were much appreciated by Archbishop Bauer. He has taken 
a leading part in social organization work in Croatia. 












Slovene Catholics In Italy. 


The Slovenec, Catholic organ at Ljubljana, in its issue for 
the 13th of May, publishes a long article dealing with Signor 
Mussolini’s policy with regard to the Jugoslav Catholics in Italy. 


The Slovenec treats in particular of the Slovene Catholics 
round about the Udine; who, before the War, belonged already to 
Italy, but who, however, had always conserved their language in 
religious instruction. Now, by a decree of the Prefect of Udine, 
the Slovene tongue is absolutely forbidden in the churches and 
even the catechism written in the Retz dialect is confiscated. 


“This population,’ the Slovenec continues, ‘‘ which for many 
long years had been loyal to the Italian State, felt itself outraged 
in its most intimate sentiments and left the churches from the 
time the new priests gave their sermons in the Italian tongue. 
The armed police intervened and the churches were closed.” 
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Regarding the Concordat between the Holy See and Italy, 
the article states that the clauses of the Concordat which consider 
the activities of the Church in the regions inhabited by Slav 
and German Catholics, stipulate clearly that chaplains knowing 
the language of the population be attached to the priests not 
knowing this language. The Concordat, therefore, has been 
violated, concludes the Slovenec, which goes on to say that “ the 
decree of the Prefect of Udine is in line with all the Fascist 
policy in the regions of Venetia Juliana. This policy aims at 
eaterminating the Slav tongue in the Church. In the Bishopric 
of Trieste and Capodistria over 600 Slav parishes have remained 
without priests or with Italian priests, sent on demand of Fascist 
organizations.’’ 


Poland. 


Following the recent visit to Warsaw of Dr. Goebbels, when 
the German Nazi Minister for Propaganda delivered an address 
on the ideology of National Socialism at a lecture organized 
by the Polish Union of Intellectuals, the Catholic Press Agency 
of Poland issued a statement. 


This statement declared that while Polish Catholics sincerely 
desire good relations with Germany, the visit to Warsaw of 
Dr. Goebbels could not be accepted without reserve, as the Nazi 
ideology is contrary to the fundamental tenets of Christianity. 


The statement also declared that the Catholic Church has 
suffered persecution in the Third Reich, that Catholic Action 
has been held up, and that the terms of the Concordat have 
not been fulfilled by the German Government. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The MontH for June contains a good and thoroughly outspoken 
article by O.S. on ‘ The Golden Jubilee of the C.T.S.” It is 
there pointed out that, in spite of the ease with which a C.T.8, 
box can be managed and the remarkable favours that seem to 
follow the circulation of its pamphlets, there are actually many 
important churches in which there is no C.T.S. installation, or 
(and this is almost as distressing) in which the boxes are badly 
kept. To those who maintain that there is no use for a pamphlet 
case in a church because people do not read the pamphlets, the 
author is ‘‘ tempted to retort: ‘ How do you know if you have 
never tried?’ ’’ The sale of pamphlets has more than doubled in 
the last ten difficult years (the figures are: 1923, 589,000; 1933, 
1,331,311), and it is abundantly evident that ‘in these critical 
days, we cannot afford to overlook the powerful armoury offered 
by the Catholic Truth Society, whether it be for defence or 
attack.”’ Apropos of the luminous woman of Pirano, 4 
phenomenon reported at some length in the English press, 
Fr. Thurston, 8.J., writes on ‘‘ The Luminous Phenomena of 
Mysticism.’”’ Various cases are examined, in particular those 
of Blessed Bernadino Realini and of Fr. Francis Suarez, the 
great theologian, and, while stressing with Benedict XIV the 
need for extreme caution, Fr. Thurston concludes that: 
‘‘ There are so many stories of holy priests who lit up a dark 
cell or a whole chapel by the light which streamed from them or 
upon them, that I am strongly inclined to adhere to the more 
literal interpretation.”’ 


In ‘ Anglicanism Self-portrayed,’’ the Editor makes a 
critical examination of the new Anglican review OECUMENICA. 
Among many excellent points, we may single out his comment 
on the principle of ‘‘ comprehensiveness ’’ to which OECUMENICA 
appeals. To say that there are various points of view ‘‘ might 
possibly be correct if the exercise of Christian broadmindedness 
were confined to non-essentials, such as differences of outward 
rite, of language, of theological opinion beyond the range of 
dogma, but it is wholly inapplicable to revealed and defined 
doctrines.”? The whole plea of the Anglican review rests on 
false assumption—that the Church of Christ is not One, Visible, 
Indefectible, or Indivisible. ‘‘ The structure which is raised 
upon such a foundation cannot but share its instability.” 
Among books reviewed are Orthodoxy sees it Through and Fr. 
Francis Donnelly’s important Principles of Jesuit Education im 
Practice. 

In the HomILeric AND PastoraL Revipw for June, Mgr. H. T. 
Henry continues an excellent series of homiletic interest iD 
‘< Sermons on Reformed Sinners.’’ He has some good advice on 
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not over-stressing the vices of an age that often forms a con- 
trasting background to a saintly contemporary and on the need 
for discretion when referring to the former evil courses of certain 
sinners who became saints. In ‘‘ Teaching the Catechism ”’ 
Fr. K. H. Hennrich, O.M.C., argues that one of the effective 
weapons for combating the ‘‘ delinquent youth ”’ danger would 
be “ the return of catechetical instruction to the clergy wherever 
this is not absolutely impossible.’’ In one archdiocese in the 
United States the official teaching of catechism used to be 
reserved to clergy in deacon’s or priest’s orders. In ‘“ The 
Mother of God ” is found one of Fr. Bede Jarrett’s last articles ; 
among the final sentences are several that seem to be the great 
preacher’s Own most worthy epitaph: ‘‘ As for our lives, we can 
put these without misgiving into the divine care . . . God is the 
greatest and most unexpected of artists. He will respect His 
material that He has made, and will fashion of it what it seems 
good in His eyes to do.’? One article of very real value is ‘‘ The 
Catholic Church and the Deaf,’’ by James A. Varni, a layman 
who has himself been deaf for nearly fifteen years. He pleads 
that a much greater effort is needed, in some churches at least, 
to provide for deaf people that they may make their confessions 
in reasonable comfort and with due regard for secrecy ; it would 
be a great help, also, if more of the clergy would take the trouble 
to scribble both the penance and a few words of advice for the 
sake of those who, like the writer, are totally and incurably deaf. 
As much information as possible should be given on the church 


notice-board for the benefit of those who must learn their religion 
either by reading or not at all. 


BLACKFRIARS for June is a first-rate number. Fr. Thomas 
Gilby, O.P., in ‘‘ Catholics and the National Consciousness,’ 
discusses the need ‘“‘ to bring Catholic values into every level of 
the national consciousness and to strengthen those that are already 
there. . . . The process might be called infiltration; rather than 
an assault or a confrontation of the world we live in with the 
whole formal equipment of the Church.’ He stresses the need 
for a Catholic weekly that, without giving much directly 
ecclesiastical news, would constantly present the Catholic posi- 
tion. In ‘‘ Videant Consules ’? H. C. Thomas examines critically 
the principles underlying the B.U.F. manifestoes. While there 
are many signs that a good understanding between Church and 
State would come about under Fascism, it must be recognized 
that ‘‘ The very efficiency of the Fascist State must magnify its 
mistakes. The very definiteness of its pewers of control will 
necessitate a perfectly clear understanding ’’ between Church 
and State regarding their respective spheres. Fr. R. H. J. 
Stenart, S.J., writes inimitably on St. Teresa of Lisieux, the 
fourth in his series on ‘‘ Schools of Holiness,’’ and “‘ The Film 
in Education ” is considered by Fr. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 
It seems clear that in the future the cinema will play a most 
valuable part in education and that the silent film is better for 
this purpose than the ‘talkie,’ since the cinema ‘‘ should be 
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ancillary to the spoken word and not a substitute for it.” The 
Catholic Film Library, which is already in the making, and the 
Catholic Ciné Society which is to be founded, will do much to 
provided our schools with wholesome and interesting films. 


The EccLestasticaL Review for May prints an article by Dr. 
Paul Furfey, who is on the commitiee of the Motion Picture 
Research Council. ‘‘ The Priest and the Motion-Picture 
Problem,”’ though primarily of interest to American readers, 
contains many details regarding the prevailing methods of film 
distribution, that have equal application to this country. At the 
heart of the film industry, says Dr. Furfey, are the three 
elements of block-booking, which forces the exhibitor to take over 
a dozen or so films from any distributing agency ; of blind selling, 
which involves contracting for a picture before one has seen it; 
and of the right to buy films in open market, which, in practice, 
means that producers owning cinemas can always dictate terms 
to exhibitors who are not producers. These three elements make 
it virtually impossible for the ordinary cinema-owner to 
guarantee a consistently high standard of film, since according 
to the Motion Picture Code, his right of veto is confined to one 
picture in ten. ‘* Remove these things and the monopoly is 
broken! ’’ But at present, like many of the pictures produced 
under the system, these three features seem to be booked for a long 
run. Fr. Valentine T. Schaaf, O.F.M., Professor at the Catholic 


University of America, writes learnedly on ‘“‘ Episcopus proprius 
ordinationis religiosorum.”’ 


The second fascicle of GREGORIANUM for 1934 has three articles, 
the first of which, by Fr. B. Leeming, is the conclusion of his 
series, ‘‘ De motu oxoniensi et de Anglo-Catholicis.”’ It is a 
useful and well-documented account of the later history of the 
movement, which, especially if it could be reprinted as a 
pamphlet, should serve to put Catholics on the Continent on their 
guard in respect of such publications as OmCUMENICA. The 
attempt to estimate the numerical strength of Anglicanism is, in 
default of an accurate religious census, admittedly a rough 
approximation. Fr. Leeming writes: ‘‘ Admodum difficile est 
cognoscere quot sint Anglicani; amicus quidam, cujus iudicio 
multum innitor, mihi indicavit se aestimare non plures quam 
5,000,000 ad illam Ecclesiam pertinere, forsan tantum 2,300,000 ” 
(p. 175, n. 22). In ‘‘ De Bellarmini ‘ Indice Haereticorum’ 
Treviris reperto,” Fr. S. Tromp, 8.J., describes an important 
work by St. Robert Bellarmine which was believed to be 
irreparably lost, but of which an authentic copy was recently 
discovered by the writer of the article in the library at Trier. 
Among other reasons for its disappearance is the fact that it was 
the Saint’s own notebook on the heresies which he later combated 
in his Controversiae and other works. He probably did not 
consider that it was in a sufficiently finished state to be set up In 
type; further it would have repeated, in part, information given 
in his other books. It constitutes, apart from its direct value for 
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theologians, an admirable indicator of Saint Robert’s sources and 
a testimony to his immense erudition. 


In the May NOUVELLE REVUB THEOLOGIGUE, Pére E. Mersch, S.J., 
prints an eloquent and devotional study of ‘‘ Le Christ mystique, 
centre de la théologie comme science.’’ Pére P. Delattre, S.J., 
begins a series on the tragedy of the German Evangelical Church. 
This first number discusses the gradual encroachment of the 
State on Lutheran ecclesiastical affairs. Under the heading 
“ Alfred Loisy et le modernisme,’’? Pére M. Claeys Bottaert, 
8.J., reviews at some length Pére Lagrange’s volume M. Loisy 
et le modernisme (see CLERGY Review, Feb., 1933, pp. 155-56). 
It is more than a review, indeed, for the writer himself contri- 
butes not a little in the way of acute interpretation of certain 
incidents in the history of biblical exegesis during the past thirty 
years. His final paragraph is a splendid tribute to a great 
Dominican. ‘‘ Nous serions heureux, en cette année du jubilé 
sacerdotal du grand exégéte, si ce modeste compte rendu pouvait 
lui apparaitre comme un hommage de reconnaissance et 
d’admiration de la part d’un frére dans la foi, le sacerdoce et 
la vie religieuse ’’ (p. 524.) 

In the attractive RIvISTA DBL CLERO ITALIANO for May, Sac. 
Dott. G. Cavagna writes persuasively on the parish priest and 
children’s first communions. 

J.M. T. B. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


HOMILETICS. 
A subscriber writes: 


With the diffidence proper to a full private in the army of 
busy priests, I put forward a suggestion in the matter of the 
‘¢ Homiletics ”? section in your good CLERGY Review. It is this: 
give us little, but good. Most priests have stacks of good, if 
sometimes untractable matter. I suggest you do not add to 
that stock; but rather, in the interests of what the late Father 
O’Dowd called REAL preaching (something to say, and not 
merely saying something), that you give us some point of real 
interest, whether of exegesis, history, customs of the Holy Land, 
or just an ordinary story of proved efficacy. Those who are 
gifted and generous might give of their store to help the needy. 


‘‘ But that is a very tall order,” I hear you say. Admitted: 

I therefore suggest further that if nothing lively is forthcoming 
you simply leave that Sunday unprovided for. Thus you will not 
raise false hopes. I draw on my own experience, and I have 
read your Revimw from the first number. Others may have 
been helped, but, with the exception (brilliant, I admit) of one 
set of sermons, I have scarcely been helped at all. Father 
Martindale was helpful also, I recall; but then his set was just 
the thing I am asking for—rough notes, and chunks of interesting 
matter. 


We are grateful for suggestions and should be glad to have 
more. Up to the present our correspondence shows that the prefer- 
ence is rather for the fully written out sermon.—THE EDITORS. 


Permissu Superiorum. 








